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Three Generations of the Dadants. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


HE name of Chas. Dadant & Son is one too well known 
T not only to all our readers, but to the whole world of 
bee-keepers, to need any words of introduction from us. 
However, it affords us considerable pleasure to be permitted 








C. P. Dadant. Louis C. 


to present on this page the pictures of a quintet of Dadants, | 
and to give a little of their history. 
_ Mr. Chas. Dadant was born in a village of Champagne, | 
in France, May 22, 1817. 
ure when a boy, and long ago told of his adventures in the ° 


Maurice M. 


He kept bees in France for pleas- | still better known in Europe as an extensive apiarist. 


bee-business, in the earliest numbers of the American Bee 
Journal. He cameto America in 1863, with the intention 
of growing grapes, but the grape-growing business proving 
a comparative failure, he again turned his attention to the 
bees. With the help of a dictionary anda weekly American 
newspaper he managed to master the English language, so 
as to be able to understand it and write it very fluently, but 
he has never been able to speak it freely and master the 
pronunciation, and his enunciation is difficult, so much so 
that those who meet him for the first time often wonder 
whether this can be the same man who wielded so ready a 
pen in the defense of the large hive, of which he has been 
the main champion. 


Among Mr. Dadant’s achievements in behalf of bee- 
culture are most prominent his successful importations of 
queens from Italy in 1874-75, and his revision of that classic 
in bee-culture—‘* Langstroth on the Honey-Bee ’’—which he 





Henry C. Chas. Dadant. 


republisht in connection with his son in 1889, and of which 
| a number of new editions have since been printed. 


Altho Mr. Dadant is well known in this country, he is 
His 


translation of the work of Langstroth, under the name of 
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‘LL’ Abeille et la Ruche,’’ which was also publisht in Rus- 
sian, would have given him a leading place among Euro- 
pean writers, if he had not already been known across the 
seas for his strenuous efforts during many years to extend 
the use of the movable-frame hive, and to fight the ‘‘ rou- 
tine’’ of the European peasants. How well success has 
crowned his efforts may be seen by perusing the bee-jour- 
nals of France, Italy, Switzerland, Russia, and even of 
Spain, which also seems to be making an effort in the 
direction of progress. Even in the South American repub- 
lics the echo of his voice has reverberated, and a step for- 
ward is being taken in the production of honey by progres- 
sive methods. 

Altho Mr. Dadant is stillthe head of the well-known 
firm of Chas. Dadant & Son, he has practically retired from 
active life, but he keeps an eye on the current evehts of the 
bee-keeping world. His health is good in spite of his 82 
years, yet he is annually compelled to leave home to avoid 
the hay-fever, to which he is subject during the months of 
August and September. He spends those two months every 
season in the pretty little town of Sturgeon Bay, Wis., in 
perfect immunity of this disagreeable disease. 

Mr. C. P. Dadant, born in Langres, France, April 6, 
1851, came to America with his father at the age of 12, and 
has resided in Illinois ever since. He is well known to our 
readers as one of our regular contributors, one of the direc- 
tors of the United States Bee-Keepers’ Association, and the 
manager of one of the most successful firms with whom our 
bee-keepers deal. Of his three sons, the eldest, Louis C., 
aged 20 years, is now a student of the Illinois State Univer- 
sity, in the department of mechanical engineering. The 
second, Henry C., 17 years of age, has just graduated from 
the Keokuk high school, and is fitting himself for a business 
education. As to the third, Maurice M.,he is yet too young 
to be able to say what he may be able todo; he has so far 
been trying his ability only in the rearing of Plymouth 
Rock chickens. 

The Dadants manage six apiaries, comprising about 
450 colonies, a large vineyard, and an extensive foundation- 
making shop. They produce extracted honey almost ex- 
clusively, and are among our most successful bee-keepers. 
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Several Delayed Questions and Their Answers. 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


OME questions arrived along the latter part of the win- 
S ter which the writer wisht answered thru the columns 
of the American Bee Journal, but in some way they got 
misplaced, so were not answered when they should have 
been. The writer of them is desirous that they be answered 
now, so that they may be in time for use when he wants to 
refer to them, and after hunting the matter up I have con- 
cluded to answer in July what would be more appropriate 
for December, althoit is generally best to answer questions, 
and give articles, which are appropriate for the ‘time when 
they were written or appear in print. 





LOCATING AN APIARY. 


QvESTION.—Which is the better location for bees, one 
on low ground where it is moist and frosty in the spring, 
but sheltered, or one on high ground where it is more free 
from dampness and late frosts, but somewhat windy ? 


ANSWER.—If I could have my choice I would select 
neither. My choice would be midway on a moderate slope, 
say one inch to the foot, or such a matter, which faced to- 
ward the south, or more preferably the southeast. This 
would avoid the early spring frosts and the dampness of 
the low land, and, to a large extent, the high winds of the 
elevated position, which are almost sure to prevail. To be 
sure, a wind-break can be constructed around the apiary on 
the high ground, but according to my experience many bees 
are lost by being swept away on windy days upon rising 
above this enclosure into the cold blasts which blow above 
and about it, they being lured out by the calm and sunshine 
within. For this reason, were I limited to one of the two 
extremes, I would select the low ground in preference to the 





high. If bees go out from the warmth caused by the mid- 
day sun shining on this low ground, they are not liable to 
be lost thereby ; for when they rise high enough to strike 
the cold air from above, they at once fall into the warm air 
below, thus immediately warming again, so are not lost. 
Then, on the whole, the temperature at the low location 
will average much the warmer in early spring. 


However, as I said at the start, if it were possible I 
should avoid the two extremes in locating, and take an in- 
termediate one. But where our environments are fixt so 
that we cannot have our,choice in such matters, happy is 
that man or woman who can make these environments the 
most nearly accord with what a good location would give us. 


FEEDING BEES IN WINTER AND SPRING. 


QUESTION.—What is the best method of feeding a col- 
ony of bees that is found to be without food in the hive in 
midwinter or early spring ? 

ANSWER.—In the first place, we should never allow our 
bees to be in this condition, for itis much more to-our ad- 
vantage, and to the advantage of the bees, to have sufficient 
food supplied them in the fall to last at least till the last 
month of spring, and I am quite positive that if enough is 
given to last till June it is all the better. The prudent api- 
arist will look over all his colonies in October, and see that 
all are abundantly supplied till the flowers bloom again. 
However, should such a thing as the bees being short of 
stores happen, thru sickness or other adverse circumstances, 
the very best method of feeding them is to set in combs of 
sealed honey, as this places the bees in a natural condition, 
and does not disturb them every little while, as most other 
methods of feeding do. If no combs of honéy can be had, 
the next best way is to fill combs with good, thick sugar 
syrup, when they are to be used the same way the combs of 
sealed honey would be. In either case, such combs of feed 
should be warmed for six hours or more before being placed 
in the hives, for where combs of frozen honey are set next 
to the bees the colony is thrown intoa state of excitement 
to warm this honey up to where they can safely cluster 
against it. 

There is still another way of feeding in winter which I 
like very well, and can be used still more effectively in the 
spring where a colony is short of stores, where one has on 
hand some extracted honey which has candied, which is as 
follows: 

Make a bag out of cheese-cloth about six or eight 
inches square, after which partially, fill it with the 
candied honey, which has previously been workt till it is 
quite soft, or it can-be workt after it is in the bag. Don’t 
fill the bag so but that it will assumea flat shape, for we 
wish to press it down right over the cluster of bees, so that 
it can be covered snugly with bee-quilts or old carpeting to 
keep in the heat. The bees will suck the feed thru, and in 
process of time cut thru the cloth so as to use it all up. 


But let me repeat, that the bee-keeper who does not see 
that each colony has stores enough in the fall to last from 
October to May, is working in such a way that the word 
‘*failure’’ is liable sooner or later to be inscribed on his 
banner. 

FALL AND SPRING WEIGHT OF COLONIES. 


QUESTION.—What becomes of the difference between 
fall and spring weight of colonies, sometimes amounting to 
from 20 to 25 pounds ? 

ANSWER.—Bees use honey largely as fuel duririg the 
winter season, in order that they may not freeze during the 
frigid weather of our northern localities. I reason like this: 

The natural food of the honey-bee contains the least 
possible amount of gross matter, and as bees do not take on 
fat and thereby increase in weight, the digestion of honey 
in the stomach of the bee is equivalent to combustion, or, in 
other words, the honey is burned up, hence as the ashes of 
burned fuel do not weigh anywhere near as much as the 
fuel did before burning, so the ‘‘ashes,’’ or what is left in 
the intestines of the bees, weigh much less than did the 
honey consumed to keep up the fire. 

Again, much of the weight goes out by evaporation ; 
and should the bees have a flight, more would go out by 
way of excrement, but not nearly as much by the latter as 
by the former. Honey being very free from nitrogenous 
matter, it is past off in liquid or vaporous form by way of 
sensible and insensible perspiration and respiration, except 
the small amount to be foundin the bodies of the bees. 
This is sometimes carried on to such an extent that water 
is seen running out at the entrance of hives in winter. 
Some of the food is also used in producing muscular force, 
and as this force is constantly wearing out, the loss is per- 
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ceptible in the food, while in the weight of the bees it is not 
seen. 

In all of the above we see the wisdom of Him who 
created the bees, for were it otherwise they could not stand 
the rigors of our Northern latitudes at all, inasmuch as 
they are too clean to soil their hives, while the weather 
will not admit of their leaving them, often for months in 
succession. Py Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


Queen-Breeders Defended—Judging from the 
Progeny of a Queen. 


BY J. M. DONALDSON. 


ASTY judgment isa failing that mankind is more or 
H less heir to, and bee-keepers not being exempt, the 

queen-breeders, like the supply and commission men, 
are often the victims. Sometimes it may be deserved, but I 
will venture to guess that nine times out of ten it is entirely 
uncalled for. 

I do not put forward the claim that all queen-breeders 
are strictly honest. We have good and badin almost any 
calling. No doubt there are a few men who rear queens for 
market that are careless and slipshodin their methods, 
their only aim being the accumulation of the almighty dol- 
lar; but of this I am not qualified to speak. 

We have a class of queen-breeders who are careful and 
considerate—men who have devoted the best days of their 
lives to the study of the honey-bee, its habits, and the best 
methods for rearing queens. Such men are not only a credit 
but a benefit to the bee-keeping fraternity, because they are 
doing what the rank and fileof bee-keepers have neither the 
time nor the patience to accomplish, namely, improving the 
present race of honey-bees by breeding out the poor quali- 
ties and breeding in the good ones. Menof this class could 
not afford to injure their reputation by misrepresenting 
their stock or by sending out poor queens. I donot think 
they would knowingly do so, still I have received queens 
from this very class of men that fell far short of my expec- 
tations, as far as egg-laying was concerned; but I do not 
think the one I bought them from wastrying to swindle me. 

I am thoroly convinced that a queen that has been very 
prolific while in the yard of the breeder may, after making 
a journey in the mails, turn out almost useless as an egg- 
layer. I never studied entomology, and cannot explain why 
this should be, but I will relate an experience I had, on 
which I base my opinion : 

Three years ago I wanted to improve my stock, so I sent 
an order for a select-tested queen of the previous season’s 
rearing. This order was placed with one of the best-known 
breeders. The queen arrived and was safely introduced. 
As this was the highest priced queen Ihad ever owned, I 
was much interested, and kept a close watch of her. I was 
somewhat disappointed when I found she was not keeping 
up the strength of the colony. But there were other things 
I noticed, which saved me from the common error of writ- 
ing a saucy letter to the man from whom I bought her. Her 
progeny was as handsonie as any bees I had ever seen, and 
in proportion to the number the hivecontained they were 
the best hustlers in my yard. They were the first out in 
the morning and the lastin at night. I concluded to try 
breeding from her before making any complaints; the re- 
sult was as good queensas it had ever been my pleasure to 
own. 

That season a friend of mine (who is also a bee-keeper) 
made mea visit. He took quite a fancy to my nice, yellow 
bees, and askt meif I would send him aqueen. I pickt out 
one of the very best I owned, and sent herto him. Last 
summer my friend paid me another visit; of course I askt 
him how he liked the queen I sent him. Imagine my sur- 
prise when he told me that if he were buying them, he 
would not pay one dollara dozen for queens such as she 
was. 

From the above factsI came to the conclusion that 
when buying queens, should they not quite meet my expec- 
tations, I would always breed from them and see how their 
queen progeny turned out before I entered my complaints 
to the queen-breeder. Worcester Co., Mass. 


ee 


_  Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by the Dadants, 
is a standard, reliable and thoroughly complete work on 
bee-culture. It contains 520 pages, and is bound elegantly. 

very reader of the American Bee Journal should havea 
copy of this book, as it answers hundreds of questions that 
arise about bees. We mail it for $1.25, or club it with the 
Bee Journal for a year—both for only $2.00. 





Foul Brood Germs—Difference Between Spores 
and Bacilli. 


BY THOS. WM. COWAN. 


INCE I wrote to you on this subject I have received 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture for April 15, and in it I find 
two letters in reference to which I should like to make a 

few remarks. Mr. Harry S. Howe, writing with regard to 
the several boilings in order to secure the sterilization of 
honey, points out that ‘‘the spores of Bactllus alvei do not 
develop in honey, nor can they live in honey except in the 
spore condition.’’ I would agree with this entirely if it 
were restricted to honey in a normal condition. But it 
would indeed be a bold person who would venture to say 
that honey is always in this state, and that it cannot be in 
such an abnormal condition as to forma suitable medium 
for the germination of spores of bacilli. We know the liv- 
ing spores remain dormant, and bacilli carfmot grow in 
honey, because in a normal condition it hasan acid reac- 
tion ; but should it, from any cause, become even slightly 
alkaline, there would then—if other conditions obtained— 
be no hindrance to their germination and development. It 
was with a view to the possibility of such a condition that I 
wrote advisedly in my last letter respecting several boilings 
of honey—‘‘ supposing a nutrient medium to exist in the 
honey, the unaffected spores would germinate into bacilli, 
and could be destroyed in the next boiling.”’ 

On page 310, there is ‘‘ A new treatment of foul brood ”’ 
by our old friend Rambler, and a recommendation to uncap 
a comb affected with foul brood, and wash it under a faucet 
of water running with considerable force. I should like to 
point out the great danger of this plan. The combs that 
are uncapt contain thousands of spores; and in washing 
many of these would be driven out of the cells and spread 
by the running water, we know not where; and as they are 
not destroyed they are at any time ready to restart the mis- 
chief. When the combs are in this condition it is always 
safer to burn them, as we thus destroy all the spores. 

Then as to formalin, I do not think it would have any 
more effect upon the spores than any of the other drugs 
have, altho it may be equally efficient in destroying bacilli. 
It seems to me that, in many cases, the non-success of drugs 
has been owing to not properly understanding the great 
difference between spores and bacilli. 

Now, in any inquiry into the influence of one drug or 
another on micro-organisms, it is necessary to bear in mind 
that the influence of certain conditions on the micro-organ- 
ism may be a twofold one. First, the condition may be un- 
favorable to the growth of the organism; and, second, the 
condition may be fatal to the life and existence of it. The 
second condition involves, a fortiori, the first; but the re- 
verse is not the case. A great deal of confusion has arisen 
on this subject, owing to the failure to distinguish between 
these two propositions. We constantly hear of this or that 
substance being an “‘antiseptic,’’ which means that it is 
inimical to the growth of micro-organisms, or that it isa 
** germicide,’’ meaning that it kills the organisms. The 
scientific man, of course, knows and understands the differ- 
ence between the two; but the great bulk of peopie do not, 
therefore they expect drugs to perform impossibilities. 

I see Rambler calls formalin an antiseptic, therefore it 
is probable that it will prevent the growth of spores only 
while in contact with it, or kill the bacilli. Thisis pre- 
cisely the behavior of all the other drugs used, and they 
can do no more. Spores are invested bya thick, double 
membrane ; the external sheath is supposed to be cellulose, 
and the internal one probably of a fatty nature, both being 
bad conductors of heat. It is this double membrane that 
gives spores this great resistance of high and low tempera- 
tures to acids and other substances. I do not think any 
amount of soaking in water would render the spores open 
to the influence of diluted formalin. Now, we know there 
are many antiseptics, and these can be used effectually 
against foul brood. Carbolicacid, phenol, thymol, salicylic 
acid, naphthol beta, perchloride of mercury, and many other 
substances, even when considerably diluted, prevent the 
growth of bacilli. 

Now we have had considerable success in England in 
our treatment of foul brood, which involves the use of 
drugs. Wecall this an antiseptic treatment, because it is 
the same in principle as the antiseptic treatment in sur- 
gery, which has made it possible to perform with success 
the marvelous operations of the present day, and such as 
could not have been effected without almost certain loss of 
life from blood-poisoning induced by the growth of various 
micro-organisms. We insist on an antiseptic always being 
present in the hive or in the food we give to our bees. No 
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syrup or honey is given without first being medicated, and 
the antiseptic used kills any bacillus that may be growing, 
or prevents the spore from germinating, altho it does not 
kill it. 

Then we know that there are certain chemical sub- 
stances which evaporate at the ordinary temperature of the 
hive, and whose vapors prevent the growth of bacilli, altho 
they do not destroy them. Among these are eucalyptus, 
carbolic acid, phenyle (or creolin), lysol, camphor, naphtha- 
lene, and others. For convenience and economy we use 
naphthalene, and have some of this always present in the 
hive. Our treatment is this: 

If we detect the disease in its earliest stage, before any 
of the affected larve are capt over, we simply feed the bees 
with syrup medicated with naphthol beta, because at this 
stage there are no spores present. The medicated syrup is 
used by the nurse-bees in preparing food for the larve, and 
in this way the bacilli are destroyed. It is, however, sel- 
dom that the bee-keeper is sufficiently expert or alert to de- 
tect the disease at this stage, but more generally notices it 
only when the combs have irregular patches of brood, with 
sunken and perforated cappings to the cells containing the 
coffee-colored mass inside. In this condition the cells are 
crowded with innumerable spores, and the treatment just 
mentioned would not have the slightest effect upon them. 
If the colony be weak we destroy the bees, combs, and quilts, 
and disinfect the hives. Wethus destroy the spores, and 
so remove the source of infection. 

Should the colony be strong in bees we make an arti- 
ficial swarm of them, confine them in an empty hive, and 
feed on syrup medicated with naphthol beta. We use this 
drug because it is non-poisonous or corrosive, and has no 
odor repugnant to the bees, is a powerful antiseptic, and 
can be used in great dilution, thus rendering it economical. 
The frames,combs and quilts are then burned, and the 
hives disinfected by being either steamed or scrubbed with 
boiling water and soap, and then painted over with a strong 
carbolic-acid solution. The bees are confined in the empty 
hive for 48 hours, by which time all the honey they may 
have taken with them will be consumed, and such of the 
bees as are diseased will have died off. Those remaining 
are then put into a clean hive furnisht with full sheets of 
comb foundation, and are fed with medicated syrup fora 
few days longer. 

With this treatment, when faithfully carried out, we 
have had considerable and very gratifying success. The 
whole secret of this success lies in having the drug ever 
present to act on the micro-organism, and either kill it or 
prevent its development and growth. I do not see why 
formalin, if used in the same way, should not be as effica- 
cious. 


[Editor Root then follows with this foot-note:—EpDIrTor. ] 


Iam sure we bee-keepers of the United States are ex- 
ceedingly obliged to Mr. Cowan forthe valuable informa- 
tion he has given us, and for the clear way in which he has 
discriminated between spores and bacilli. 

As I understand him, the purpose of medicating syrup 
fed to bees is to kill the spores immediately on their en- 
trance to the bacillus form, as well asthe bacilli themselves. 
Drugs can in no sense kill spores; but if the syrup is medi- 
cated with the proper antiseptics, when the spores do hatch 
(if I may adopt an unscientific term) the microscopic life is 
killed at once. 

This naphthol beta is something that I believe Ameri- 
can bee-keepers can use with profit, especially those who 
have had foul brood in their vicinity, or at least who have 
had it in years gone by, and are troubled with its reappear- 
ance occasionally. If every year all the syrup fed to the 
bees in such apiaries is medicated with naphthol beta, the 
time will come when the last traces of the disease, even in 
spore form, will be wiped out.—Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 
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The Need of Taking Bee-Papers—An Apiarian 
Sermon. 


BY REV. L. J. TEMPLIN. 


E are living in an age anda country of intense physi- 
cal and mental activity. Discoveries and inventions 
crowd on each other with a rapidity that is bewilder- 

ing. A few centuries ago a man might possess all kinds of 
knowledge, but to-day to be fairly informed in one or two 
branches is about as much as a man can successfully aspire 
to, and to be an expert in any one field of knowledge will 
tax any man’s faculties and energies to their utmost. The 





discoveries and advances made in any one branch of human 
knowledge follow each other with such rapidity, the old 
giving way to the new at such frequent intervals, that even 
the expert has to hustle to keep up with the advancement of 
his own specialty. The need of fresh information along all 
the different lines of knowledge and activity has led to the 
publication of journals devoted to each of those fields of 
activity. ‘The man who fails to take and read one or more 
of these publications devoted to his branch of business, will 
soon find himself like a chunk of driftwood lodged on the 
bank of the stream after the flood has gone by. 

While this is true of all branches of knowledge and in- 
dustry, itis eminently so of bee-keeping. Scientific bee- 
culture is less than 50 years old, and it would be sheer ego- 
tism for us to claim that we have attained to anywhere near 
perfection in the pursuit. We do wellto revere the mem- 
ories and honor the names of Langstroth, Quinby, Grimm, 
and other fathers in bee-keeping; and we will profit bya 
thoro study of their excellent works on the subject ; but we 
do not want to sit down on their graves and dream that all 
has been accomplisht that is attainable. For in that case 
the world will soon move on and leave us behind; for as 
Galileo declared, after recanting his teachings in regard to 
the motion of the earth around the sun, as he rose from his 
knees before the dignitaries of the church he remarkt in 
their hearing : ‘‘ It does move, tho.’’ Andso the man who 
sits down and waits will find, Bro. Jasper to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Such a man has made a mistake; he 
ought to have been born two or three centuries earlier. 

By the way, what an age and a country we are living 
in. Standing on the verge of the closing century, and look- 
ing backwards across the years we see, with the exception 
of the one all important event in human history, the incar- 
nation of the Son of God for the redemption of men, the 
most important of all the sixty centuries covered by human 
history. A list of the mechanical inventions and the dis- 
coveries in science that have been made during the present 
century would more than fill a full number of the American 
Bee Journal. Going back to near the beginning of the cen- 
tury we find in 1807 Robert Fulton launching his first 
steamboat on the Hudson River. This drove the many 
boats propelled by oars to the shore to rot. 

Next came the railroad, superseding the freight-wagon 
and the prairie-schooner wherever it went. Then came the 
telegraph annihilating time and distance; and now the 
telephone threatens to annihilate the telegraph. Near the 
middle of the century the steamship put in an appearance 
in spite of the assertions of scientific men that it could not 
succeed. These great floating palaces, which are almost 
like floating citfes, have replaced the old sailing-vessels, 
reducing the time of passage from several months to less 
than a week. A very learned man in England wrote a very 
learned pamphlet to prove thatin the very nature of the 
case it was impossible for a steamship to cross the Atlantic 
Ocean. The first copy of that pamphlet that was ever 
brought to America was brought over in a steamship. 

' The old wooden war-vessels have given place to the 
great steel-built and steel-armored war-ships with guns that 
will hurl shot and shell a dozen miles, and with such accu- 
racy that a ball can be planted inside of a square yard at 
the distance of two or three miles. In small arms the re- 
peating rifle and the Maxim rapid-fire guns have displaced 
the old smooth-bore and muzzle-loading arms of past years. 


‘The mowing and reaping machines have superseded 
the old sickle, cradle and scythe. The separator has done 
away with threshing with the flail, and the tramping of 
horse and oxen. The sewing-machine, with its tick, tick, 
tick, has rendered obsolete the ‘‘ Stitch, stitch, stitch, band 
and gusset and seam,’’ of Hood’s needle-woman. The old 
hand printing-press, workt with so much back-breaking 
energy, has given away tothe great Hoe power press that 
will print and fold thousands of the great daily sheets in an 
hour, to be scattered over all the country, like leaves of the 
forest, carrying more light and knowledge, more slander 
and degradation, than any other agency ever employed by 
the race. 

The electric light has caused the candle, the kerosene 
lamp, and even the gas jet, to largely pale into dimness; 
and as a motive force electricity threatens the dominion of 
steam itself. Sir William Thompson, probably the highest 
authority in the world, recently said: ‘‘ The steam-engine 
is passing away.’’ And in liquified air may be concealed 
latent forces that will render even gunpowder and elec- 
tricity back numbers. 

All these, and a thousand other wonders, have been 
achieved within the life-term of people yet living. The 
writer, tho a good many years short of three score and ten, 
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has seen three dozen men in a field at the same time wield- 
ing the old sickle or reap-hook, keeping step and moving 
together with the precision of well-drilled soldiers. He has 
seen grain thresht with a flail and winnowed with a sheet. 
He remembers when the women cookt by the fire-place in 
pots and kettles, and when the cook-stove was introduced 
amidst the usual opposition to new things. The spinning- 
jenny and power-loom have turned the hand-loom into 
stovewood, and relegated the old spinning-wheel to the 
garret, whence it is brought on “ state occasions,”’ as relics 
of a bygone age. The writer has seen hundrds of pounds 
of wool and flax spun and woven, in his own home, on these 
now superseded implements. 


No man can say what the future has instore for us, and 
no wise man will venture to predict thatanything that any- 
body wants done will not be done. It is a grand time to 
live, with the bright past and brilliant future. I cannot 
understand how anybody can sit down on an old bee-hive 
and sulk or think of discouragement. The supply of earnest, 
energetic, courageous people, is far below the demand. 
Especially to the young, the times appeal for pure, healthy 
bodies, thoroly cultivated minds, and large, sympathetic 
hearts, to grapple with the great problems of life, and lift 





L. J. Templin. 


ll they see stars, and even far beyond them, to aid in ele- 
vating the race to a higher plane of life. 


To succeed in the bee-business, or any other for that 
matter, one must be alive. And life means more than mere 
existence. Nothing has a more real existence than a granite 
boulder, and yet we never think of it as possessing life. 
Life means correspondence with one’s environment. This 
correspondence is not duration, but knowledge. The nature 
of this life depends upon the character of the environment 
with which one corresponds. If the environment is limited 
the life is limited; if it is temporary the life is temporary, 
and if the environment is eternal the life is eternal. ‘‘ This 
is life eternal to know Thee, the true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom Thou hast sent.’? Knowledge is life. This corres- 
pondence with, or knowledge of, God constitutes eternal 
life. It includes the idea of unending existence, but 
means much more than this. This life begins here, and 
now, whenever a soul comes into this sympathetic corres- 
pondence with the eternal environment, and is extended 
into a future state of existence. Death has no more power 
to begin or end this life than a light frost has to begin or 
end the life of a pine tree. 


So the life of the bee-business consists in a knowledge 
of the bee-hive with all its appurtenances, that will stimu- 
late the individual to put forth his or her best efforts to pro- 
duce the best possible results. As one cannot understand 





about eternal life without studying His Word, neither can 
a bee-keeper keep up with the constant advance in knowl- 
edge and methods of his business without studying what 
has been done and written, and what is now being done 
and written by the masters in the business. In order to do 
this he must not only read the standard books on the sub- 
ject, but he must take and read one or more of the excellent 
publications now furnisht so cheaply. The man who thinks 
he does not need these helps will soon find himself trotting 
along behind the band-wagon, when the main procession 
has moved on out of sight. The world has no use for an 
old fogy. Society has enough inertia of its own, without 
hitching on a/lot of dead men, or those who ought to be 
dead, to clog the wheels of progress. 


It seems a part of human nature for men to become 
conservative as they grow old. Standing with their faces 
to the past, as the young do with theirs tothe future, they 
gradually fall out of sympathy with the present. We some- 
times hear them lamenting for the good oldtimes. Take 
away from them all the inventions and discoveries, all the 
blessings and good influences that have come to the world 
in the last 50 years, and a few weeks’ experience would sat- 
isfy them with *‘ the good old times.’’ I have often thought 
what an excellent scheme it is, that when a man loses in- 
terest in the world and its advancement; when he becomes 
fossilized, and a shell forms on him that will no longer ex- 
pand in sympathy with a moving world, that death comes 
along and quietly lays him in the grave where he will no 
longer be disturbed by the changes and innovations of a 
younger generation. 


Did it ever occur to you what a condition the world 
would be in if the generations that have lived and died in 
the past were living, with all their prejudices, fogyism and 
narrowness? Whata time we would havein making any 
advance or improvement along any lines of human interest. 
Propose any improvement or change, and you would be met 
with the response: ‘‘ Why, that is not the way we did two 
thousand years ago.’’ Another would be readyto declare 
that five thousand years ago such a thing was never 
thought of. Would we not have a fearful task in heaving 
the world up sucha hillasthat? Why, it is bad enough as 
it is, when one man in ten thousand does not live to bea 
hundred years old. No man has a right to standin the way 
of the real progress of the world; so if Dr. Miller, or Root, 
or Doolittle, should become fossilized or ossified in the 
joints of their minds so they cannot dismount from some 
hobby that has become crippled or so antiquated that it 
cannot keep up with the movements of the bee-keeping 
world, let him retire, and let the boys come forward and 
run the ranch awhile. 


The bee-business is a delightful one—if wecan only 
succeed. But while enjoying the sweets of this life it is 
well to remember that which is ‘‘more precious than gold, 
yea than much fine gold, sweeter also than honey and the 
honey-comb.”’ 

Well, I could wish that all bee-keepers might live to be 
a hundred years old (if they would not get fogyish), and 
then be translated to a happier clime, where the ills of this 
life are not known. Fremont Co., Colo. 
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York’s Honey Almanac is a neat little 32-page pamph- 
let especially gotten up with a view to create a demand for 
honey among should-be consumers. Aside from the Alma- 
nac pages, the forepart of the pamphlet was written by Dr. 
C. C. Miller, and is devoted to general information concern- 
ing honey. The latter part consists of recipes for use in 
cooking and as a medicine. It will be found to be a very 
effective helper in working up a home market for honey. 
We furnish them, postpaid, at these prices: A sample for 
a stamp; 25 copies for 50 cents; 50 for 70 cents; 100 for 
$1.25; 250 for $2.75; 500 for $4.50. For 25 cents extra we 
will print your name and address on the front page, when 
ordering 100 or more copies at these prices. 


—t>._— 
—_ > 





Queenie Jeanette is the title of a pretty song in sheet 
music size, written by J.C. Wallenmeyer, a musical bee- 
keeper. The regular price is 40 cents, but to close out the 
copies we have left, we will mail them at 20 cents each, as 
long as they last. Better order at once, if you want a copy 


of this song. 
————+.e—__ 


The Premiums offered on page 474 are well worth work- 
ing for. Look at them. 
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DR. C. OC. MILLER, Marengo, Ill. 


(The Speaten may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—EpITor.] 








Blacks and Italians in the Same Hive. 


I Italianized a colony of black bees in October, 1898, 
and I thought they were all right, but when I examined 
them the past spring I found about % of them were pure 
Italians, and 4% pure blacks. There is not a hybrid in the 
hive. I have been keeping bees for 15 years, and I have 
never seen anything like it before. VIRGINIA. 


ANSWER.—The first cross between blacks and Italians 
are by no means a uniform lot, but part of them are in ap- 
pearance Italians and part are black. So what you have 
observed is the ruleand not the exception for the frs¢ cross. 
With later crosses the appearance of the workers becomes 
more uniform, showing one or two bands on each bee. 


_——— 


Transferring Bees from Box-Hives. 





How can I transfer bees from box-hives into new frame 
hives ? The combs in the old box-hives seem to be in every 
shape and form. WISCONSIN. 


ANSWER.—How to transfer has been askt for several 
times in the past few months, and in each case it was re- 
plied that the text-book should be consulted, for this de- 
partment is merely intended to supplement the text-book 
without going over all the ground contained therein. It 
may be said, however, that you may do better not to trans- 
fer now but to leave the bees where they are till time of 
fruit-bloom next year. With combs ‘‘in every shape and 
form’’ in the box-hive, it may not be very satisfactory to 
try to fasten them in the frames of the new hive. Perhaps 
the better way will be to leave the bees in the box-hive till 
they swarm, hive the swarm in the new hive, then 21 days 
later all the worker-brood will have emerged, and the old 
hive can be knockt to pieces. 


—_—_— Do - 


Mating and Laying of Queens—<Ants in the Hive. 


How long should it be after a queen emerges before she 
begins laying ? Prof. Cook says six or seven days. In my 
experience it is much longer. On May 5I had two queens 
out in a queenless hive, and I put one of them into another 
hive, also queenless. I lookt several times but it was not 
till June 16 that I found any brood in either colony, and 
then only a small portion was sealed. 

Again, two queens emerged in two nuclei, one a two- 
frame observation hive,on June 16, and to-day (July 2) 
there is no brood noreggs. On June 301 saw the queen fly 
out from the observation hive three times in the course of 
an hour, twice returning in about 5 minutes, the third time 
in about 30 minutes, without any sign of having met the 
drone. On July 1 she again went out three times, remain- 
ing out as before; the last time I think she met a drone as 
the vulva was open, but no appendages were attacht. 

Were the above periods longer than usual? If so, what 
do you suppose was the cause? There were plenty of drones 
flying ; during May and early June the weather was mostly 
cool and wet. I was much troubled by some very small ants 
getting into the hives. I got rid ofthem by putting some 
poison fly-paper into a small tin box, wetting it with honey, 
or sugar and water, and covering with fly-wire to keep the 
bees from getting at it. The ants were soon crowding into 
it, but the next day there was not one to be seen. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


ANSWER.—Prof. Cook says in his Manual, ‘‘ Five or six 
days after issuing from the cell—Neighbour says the third 
day—if the day is pleasant the queen goes forth on her 





‘marriage flight;’ otherwise she will improve the first 
pleasant day thereafter for this purpose.’’ Again he says, 
** About two days after she is impregnated, the queen, under 
normal circumstances, commences to lay.’’ That, you see, 
would make the queen seven or eight days old at time of be- 
ginning to lay. But he also says, ‘‘If the queen fails to 
find an admirer the first day, she will go forth again and 
again till she succeeds. Huber states that after 21 days the 
case is hopeless.’’ ‘TThat’s as much as to say that she may 
not be fertilized till nearly three weeks old. J 


You notice that Prof. Cook says, ‘‘under normal circum- 
stances.’’ Queens reared under normal circumstances are 
in full colonies and the harvest and other circumstances are 
favorable. The case may be very different if a queen is 
reared in a nucleus, or if the weather is unfavorable, or if 
there is a dearth of pasturage. If a queen is reared in a 
nucleus, even if the cell from which she issued was sealed 
in a full colony, you will probably find it much oftener that 
she will begin laying at 12 than at 8 days ofage. If her 
whole larval life was spent in the nucleus, the case is‘still 
more unfavorable, and more and more in proportion to the 


‘ weakness of the nucleus. With bad weather such as you 


had, you will probably always get about the same results 
as you had with nuclei. The queen that emerged May 5 
and had sealed brood June 16 could not have been more than 
34 days old, and she may have been considerably younger. 
For at first she probably laid very few eggs in a day, and 
part of the few sealed cells may have been sealed several 
days. There may have been delay in fertilization, and de- 
lay in laying. In the queen hatcht in the observation hive 
you havea plain case of fertilization after two weeks old, 
and you need not be surprised if that queen commences lay- 
ing much later than two days after fertilization. 


The ants probably did no harm to the bees, but they 
are annoying to the bee-keeper, and you took a good way to 
settle them. 





Bees ‘‘Wrong End Up” in the Cells—Drone-Laying Queen. 


1. I have one colony that is dwindling. They have lots 
of brood and it looks healthy. I uncapt a lot of brood and 
about half of it was turned the wrong end up. The larve 
lookt nice and healthy and were alive, but of course they 
could not gnaw out of their cells. What is the matter, and 
what shall I do about it ? 


2. I put hive-bodies full of combs under strong colonies 
last spring, and the queen went down and laid drone-eggs 
in worker-cells, filling two to three frames of drone-brood. 
The workers lengthened the cells and they (the capt cells) 
look like big warts. Is that regular when you give room 
below, or is it a freak ? WISCONSIN. 





ANSWERS.—1. I don’t know. It is a very unusual thing 
to find bees ‘‘ wrong end up”’ in the cells, and some have 
ventured the suggestion that it resulted from weakness. 
You say the ‘“‘larva’’ was wrong endup. If you mean 
really ‘“‘larva,’’ it would be an easy thing to be mistaken as 
to its position, for each end looks like a tail. But if you 
mean pupa, that is after the form of the head can be plainly 
seen, then the case is a very unusual one, and I know of no 
remedy except to give the bees all the chance you can to be 
strong in numbers, and possibly that may make no 
difference. 

2. The combs being in the under story had nothing to 
do with the case. It was a case of a drone-laying queen, 
and you will find that when the queen went up-stairs she 
did the same work there. 


——_ 


Sand-Vetch—Web Attacht to Bees. 





1. Is sand-vetch a honey-plant? My bees work on it 
all the time. ; 

2. Why do some of the young bees come out with a 
white web attacht to them so that it is difficult for them to 
fly? What is the remedy? ALSTAD. 


ANSWER.—1. It must bea pretty good honey-plant (I’ve 
had no experience with it) or else the bees wouldn’t work on 
it allthe time. At least it must be one of the best yielding 
atthe time. Fora plant that yields rather poorly will be 
well visited by the bees when nothing better is to be had, 
but will be deserted as soon as something better offers. | 

2. Possibly it is part of the web of the wax-worm. The 
remedy is to keep strong colonies, and especially Italians. 
A very weak colony of Italians will keep out the moths. 
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Bees in the Walls of a House.—A colony of bees were 
located in the dead-air space between the two walls of a 
brick house. A. D. Hopps threw in carbolized water all thru 


the sides by means of a small syringe, and that being more | 


than the bees could stand they came out and were hived.— 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 


Duties of Worker-Bees are thus given by A. H. Duff in 
a Kansas Bulletin: At twoorthree days old, preparing 
food and feeding larve ; at 10 or 12 days old, secreting wax 
and building comb; at about 20 days old, field-work. The 
generally accepted age for field-work is 16 days. It would 
be interesting to know upon what grounds Mr. Duff has de- 
parted from the traditions of the fathers. 


Controlled Fertilization of Queens.—Dr. Mason gives 
further publicity in the Bee-Keepers’ Review to an item 
given in Canadian Bee Journal. The Doctor had tried 
shutting in at 9a.m. virgin queens and the drones he wanted 
to meet them, then letting them out when drones had ceast 
to fly, but both queensand drones were uneasy, fretting and 
stewing to get out for a flight. Mr. Holmberg has supplied 
the missing link by putting the nuclei in the cellar where 
they keep quiet, giving the nuclei a good supply of drones. 


Wax-Moths in Strong Colonies.—Dr. Bartrum demurs 
to the statement of British Bee Journal that there is little 
. fear of wax-moths in strong colonies. Even with the strong- 

est colonies he finds it advisable to squeeze putty ‘‘ into all 
the crevices on the top frames of the combs,’’ in order to 
avoid injury to surplus honey. Possibly the kind of bees 
has something to do with the case. In England black bees 
are preferred by many to Italians, and it is well known that 
blacks—in this country at least—will not protect themselves 
against moths as will the Italians. 


Capacity for Strong Colonies.—A. H. Duff says in the 
Kansas Bulletin that it would be a fatal mistake to confine 
a very strong colony toa single story of usual dimensions. 
A second story should be added, the bees using both stories 
for brood and honey combined until the beginning of the 
honey harvest. Then only one of the stories should be left, 
if comb honey is to be produced, this story being filled with 
brood. In place of the removed story, two tiers of sections 
should be given above. If the extractor is to be used, leave 
both stories, putting the brood below and the honey above. 


Separator and Non-Separator Honey.—A picture is 
given in Gleanings in Bee-Culture of eight sections of 
extra-fancy honey in bee-way sections. The honey is snow- 
white and of fine flavor, the only drawback being that some 
sections are too full and some are lean because separators 
were used only in every alternate space. Editor Root thinks 
more money could be obtained for such honey by using the 
full number of separators. It seems that some make a suc- 
cess of producing section honey with half the usual number 
of separators, or with none at all, but in some circumstan- 
ces, perhaps in most circumstances, it is wisdom to use them. 


Do Bees Made Queenless Choose Larve too Old for 
Good Queens ?—Some time ago Dr. Miller took issue against 
the somewhat generally accepted theory that bees left to 
themselves, in their haste to secure a queen as soon as pos- 
sible, would select by preference larve so old that good 
queens could not be produced from them, maintaining that 
a queenless colony when left to itself would select the best 
material it hadon hand. Several of the leading writers 
stood up for the old theory, declaring that actual experi- 
ment had shown that when a queen was suddenly removed 
from a colony a lot of very poor queens was reared. In 
Gleanings in Bee Culture Dr. Miller says beliefs have been 
read into his article that he never held. Hethinks it the 
instinct of the bee to rear a number of queens, not all at the 
same time but somewhat in succession, and after the first 
few days of queenlessness there being no sufficiently young 
larve present the bees will use those too far advanced, and 
these will produce poor queens. If all the queen-cells are 





used the result will be bad. But if the matter is left en- 
tirely to the bees to secure from the lot only one queen, the 
queens first started from the young larve will mature be- 
fore the objectionable ones, and the result will be a good 
queen. Also if several of the cells are given to a nucleus, 
the chances are in favor of a good queen. But he counts 
that the Doolittle plan has the markt advantage that a// 
cells may be good. 


Prevention of Swarming by Perforated Zinc at En- 
trance seems to be one of the things at which the novice 
quite generally grasps with alacrity. Asaswarm cannot 
go off without a queen, it seems the natural thing for the 
inexperienced to jump at the conclusion that a measure that 
will prevent the departure of the queen will prevent swarm- 
ing, without taking into account the fatality that may ac- 
company suchathing. To the inquiry of one more who 
has conceived the idea of preventing swarming by means 
of perforated zinc at the entrance, the editor of the British 
Bee Journal replies with perhaps a shade of impatience (an 
impatience which is quite justified) that the idea of pre- 
venting swarming by such meansisabsurd. The thing 
has been tried again and again, and only failures reported. 
Among other troubles, ‘‘excluders have become blockt by 
drones endeavoring to squeeze thru in the headlong outrush 


of a swarm, and strong colonies half suffocated thereby in 
hot weather.”’ 


Management for Comb Honey.—H. H. Hyde, having 
said that as soon as the fast flow has commenced he goes 
thru, filling the bottom story full of sealed brood as much 
as possible, placing frames of the youngest brood at the 
outside of the hives, S. P. Culley heartily endorses the plan, 
and says: ‘*The principles involved, are briefly, it secures 
the right conditions to insure prompt starting and vigorous 
work in the sections, to-wit: (a) it gives a brood-chamber 
full of brood, not much honey ; (b) it obviates the necessity 
of bees traveling over much honey to reach the super—a 
thing four out of five colonies do with extreme and expen- 
sive reluctance and one or more out of five refuse to do at 
all; (c) itinvites the bees to store honey directly over the 
brood, which is in harmony with their own idea ; (d) placing 
‘frames of the youngest brood at the outside’ of the brood- 
nest diverts from storing at the sides of the brood to storing 
above, in the sections.’’—Progressive Bee-Keeper. 


Queen-Excluders Indispensable for Extracting, altho 
not necessary for comb honey, is the theme of C. A. Hatch 
in Gleanings in Bee-Culture. He says that without exclu- 
ders more combs must be used for the same amount of 
honey, as much of the storage-room is occupied with brood 
and pollen ; labor is saved in the fall, for with the excluder 
the brood is all where it ought to be; but the strongest 
point he makes—a point that can hardly be emphasized too 
strongly—is that without the excluder the queen will occupy 
extracting-combs, and the food of the larve will be thrown 
out in the honey, to say nothing about the larve themselves 
floating around in it, and the lowering in this way the qual- 
ity of the honey is a very serious matter. He believes in 
using plain sheets of perforated zinc. These should not be 
given when the super is first put on, but after the bees are 
well started, even if the queen lays in the super. When the 
excluder is given, put queen and brood below, or at least 
put only sealed brood above. 

a ! 

Rearing Queens by Unqueening a Colony.—The editor 
of the Bee-Keepers’ Review refers to an article in Glean- 
ings in Bee-Culture in which Dr. Miller admits that when 
left to their own choice some of the queens will be poor, and 
holds the Doctor stillin error in insisting that the first 
queens hatcht will be good, and that bees continue to start 
queen-cells after larvz are too old. Even if the first queen 
is best, sometimes she goes off withaswarm. Mr. Hutch- 
inson has started as many as a thousand batches of queen- 
cells, and till he knew better followed the plan of making a 
colony queenless. Most of the cells were started the first 
day after the queen’s removal—occasionally one the second 
day. All hatcht on the same day, with an occasional one a 
day later. That is, the regular cells, but sometimes two or 
three days after the regular batch was started, what he 
calls ‘‘ fool-cells’’ were started with half-grown worker 
larve, producing worthless queens. So his bees don’t doas 
the Doctor claims—continue starting cells in succession. 
As Dr. Miller seems to stand alone in his views, one might 
be excused for asking him why, since he is not a queen- 
breeder, he should pit his limited observation against that 
of all those who have reared queens by the thousand. 
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Note—The American Bee Journal adopts the Orthography of the follow- 
ing Rule, recommended by the joint action of the American Philolog- 
ical Association and the Philological Society of England: — Change 
“d” or “ed” final to “t” when so pronounced, except when the “e” af- 
fects a preceding sound. 








Cuba as a Honey-Country has been much discust of 
late. Aaron Snyder has his say in the Bee-Keepers’ Re- 
view. It is the best honey-country in the world, but after 
an actual trial he finds so many drawbacks that he does not 
care forany more of it. Any one thinking of taking his 
family there should first go himself for six months ora 
year, and Mr. Snyder says: ‘It is my opinion that there 
will not be one man in ten who will not wish, at the end of 
six months, that he had left himself at home.”’ 





Shipping Beeswax.—Early this year we had something 
to say about shipping beeswax in sacks instead of boxes, in 
order to save freight. It seems that it may not have been 
good advice, if Mr. G. K. Hubbard is correct in the follow- 
ing, which we received last week : 


EDITOR YORK :—I have for some time been wanting to 
call your attention to an error you madein your paper of 
Jan. 7, in advising how to ship beeswax; but as the Da- 
dants have given the same advice privately, when to follow 
it would have certainly resulted in a loss to the shipper, you 
will see you have good company. 

You think it wise to ship from distant points in sacks 
to save weight. Being saving in the weight of the tare is 
always advisable, when that is the only point to consider, 
but in the case of beeswax and many other articles, where 
the classification list provides for a certain rate if shipt in 
boxes or barrels, there is also a provision that such articles, 
if shipt in sacks shall take a rate 50 percenthigher. To il- 





lustrate : 176 pounds of beeswax shipt to you from River- 
side, Calif., in a 24-pound box or barrel, making 200 pounds 
gross, would cost, at the present rate of $2.25 per 100 pounds, 
$4.50. But if the wax was shipt in sacks weighing four 
pounds, making the shipment 180 pounds gross, the freight 
charges would amount to $6.07, because when so packt it 
requires a rate of $3.37% per 100 pounds. 
G. K. HUBBARD. 

We must confess that we were not aware that there was 
any such difference in classification as Mr. Hubbard men- 
tions, and see'no good excuse for it. Certainly, beeswax 
ships just as safely in sacks as in anything else, and just 
why the railroad companies should make a higher rate when 
thus shipt, than when in boxes, we cannot understand. 
Evidently that classification needs revising. 





The Philadelphia Convention Program.—Dr. A. B. 
Mason, Sta. B, Toledo, Ohio, the secretary of the United 
States Bee-Keepers’ Association, has sent us the completed 
program for the national convention to be held in Philadel- 
phia Sept. 5,6 and 7, next. A copy of the same follows : 


Necessity of Puré Food Legislation from a Bee-Keepers’ 
Point of View—Rev. E. T. Abbott. 

Out-Apiaries and their Management for Comb Honey—W. 
L. Coggshall. 

Possibilities and Difficulties of Bee-Keeping in Cuba and 
Porto Rico, and the Effect of Our New Relations With 
those Islands on Our Honey Market—Fred L. Craycraft 
and W. W. Somerford. 

Best Method of Comb-Honey Production, with Latest Hive 
Improvements—F. Danzenbaker. P 

Possibilities of Bee-Keeping—Address by G. M. Doolittle. 

Marketing Honey—Can and Onght We to Control Prices ?— 
P. H. Elwood. 

Bee-Keeping and the Source of the Honey Supply in and 
Around Philadelphia—W. E. Flower. 

Foul Brood : Its Detection and Eradication—N. E. France. 

Our Pursuit as Viewed by an Amateur—F. Hahman. 

Why Bee-Keepers’ Exchanges Fail—C. A. Hatch. 

Bees or Honey—Which in Spring Management ?—R. F. 
Holtermann. . 

Bee-Keeping as a Profession—W. Z. Hutchinson. 

How to Successfully Conduct a Bee-Keepers’ Exchange—J. 
Webster Johnson. 

The Fall Honey Crop of Philadelphia—John L. Kugler. 

Organization Among Bee-Keepers: If Desirable, Why, and 
How Best Accomplisht ?—Thomas G. Newman. 

Best Method of Extracted Honey Production—Frank 
Rauchfuss. 

Address by A. I. Root. 

Fads, Fancies and Follies in the Apicultural World—Hon. 
Eugene Secor. 

The.Products of the Bee—Pollen, Propolis and Honey—W. 
A. Selser. 

Food Value of Honey—Its Adulteration and Analysis—Prof. 
H. W. Wiley. 

President’s Address—E. Whitcomb. 

Secretary Mason announces that since his last notice 
was publisht about rates, the Western Passenger Associa- 
tion has written that the rates in their association will be 
one fare for the round trip plus $2.00, added tothe rates 
charged by the other association thru whose territory the 
person may travel. By enquiring of thelocal station agent, 
any one may learn the rate. 

For any further information, address Secretary Mason. 





Selling Honey in the Home [larket.—A very inter- 
esting article is one by C. Davenport in the Bee-Keepers’ 
Review. He thinks by once finding customers for 10,000 
pounds of honey he could hold the trade right along, but 
then comes a failure of the crop, and he has not found it to 
pay to buy from other bee-keepers, and so the trade is lost. 
He is strong on advertising in the local papers. One year, 
after the white honey harvest was over, he had 4,000 pounds 
of mixt amber and dark extracted honey beyond what he 
needed for his regular customers. Sending the honey to 
Chicago would net him only 3 cents a pound at wholesale, 
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and the home market was glutted and prices badly cut. He 
put an advertisement in his own and near-by towns, saying 
what the honey was, and that while it lasted he would sell 
18 pounds fora dollar. Right below this advertisement was 
a notice from the leading banking firm of the town, saying 
3100 reward would be paid if any honey sold by C. Daven- 
port was not the pure article gathered from the flowers. A 
deposit of $100 in the bank secured this latter notice. 

Result: He sold all he had, and some 500 pounds more 
that he bought. Customers came 20 miles and more, and 
many sent by friends and neighbors. He made a nice profit 
over what he would have done by selling at wholesale. He 
has a Class of customers who pay 17 cents apiece for sec- 
tions which weigh less than a pound, their only concern 
being to get the best honey direct from the apiary. 





Tin Cans vs. Barrels for Honey.—At the risk of being 
somewhat monotonous on this subject, we wish to refer to 
an illustration bearing directly upon it, which came under 
our observation about two weeks ago. 

We were called over to see a shipment of honey that 
was sent in barrels from a Mississippi bee-keeper to one of 
the Chicago commission men. There were two large bar- 
rels holding 600 pounds each, or about 1,200 pounds of 
honey when they were started from the Mississippi railroad 
station, but when they arrived here there was only 250 
pounds of honey left inthem. The barrels lookt good and 
strong, and had no evidence of leakage at the bung-holes, 
but one end of each barrel had the appearance of having 
leakt. We think the barrels were shipt standing on end. 


It was certainly a big loss of honey, and we couldn’t 
help thinking that had the shipper used cans there would 
have been no trouble. At least not all of the 20 cans that 
would have been needed to hold the honey would have leakt. 

We are still in favor of cans, and we believe the Miss- 
issippi bee-keeeper will be like-minded hereafter. But it is 
a rather costly experience for him. 





The Market Price of Honey.—Mr. H. S. Jones is a 
50 colonies in this (Cook) county. WNat- 
y, of course, he is somewhat interested in the price of 
The following, dated July 19, relates a little of his 
recent personal experience, and also contains a few sugges- 
tions to honey-producers: 


bee-keeper of some 
urally 


honey. 


FRIEND YORK :—Last week I called upon a certain com- 
mission man on South Water street, Chicago. Having 
made myself known, we started in on the honey-business. 
My first question was, ‘‘How much honey have you on 
hand ’’? 

Ans.—‘* Just those few cases of buckwheat; 
honey in yet.”’ 

QOuES.—‘* What will be the price of comb honey this 
season *’? 

Ans.—‘‘ I could sell some first-class honey for 13 cents 
per pound.”’ 

QUES.— 
goods.”’ 

_ ANs.—* We expect a big crop this season, and the price 
will be lower.’ 

QOvuEs.—‘* Do you know that several bee-keepers have 
lost all, or nearly all, their bees ’’? 

Ans.—‘* Oh, yes; but there are plenty left to gather the 
crop.”’ 

This same party wanted me to send him some fine comb 
honey at once, for the small sum of 13 cents a pound, with 
alow market. It seems to me there is something wrong, 
somewhere. Mind you, the market is perfectly dry—no 
honey in to offer to buyers, still the price is away down for 

first-class goods! It is quite different with fruit. The first 
straw berries in the market go away up, and come down to 
4 price where every one can buy. Where is the difference ? 

Can any one inform me where this commission man got 
his price of 13 cents? Who gave it to him? Or did he just 


ot lat price to suit himself? I cannot understand why, 


no new 


‘That seems to be a low price for first-class 


lere in a city like Chicago, the price of comb honey should 








be at such a low figure; and unless the bee- -keepers keep up 
with the sugar trust, etc., they will have to give their honey 
away anda silver spoon ‘to eat it with. Come, come, bee- 
keepers; to the front, and make a firm stand for your 
rights. Everything is advancing in price—why not our 
sweets, which we work hard for ? 

Is there not one amongst us who would dare get up and 
start a honey exchange, whereby all bee-keepers could be- 
come stockholders, and share in the profits of what the 
commission men get? The florists have their exchanges, 
the fruit-growers have theirs. It pays them first-class. 
The orange-growers have their exchanges, where the fruit is 
sorted, repackt and sold. They are scattered all over the 
country, sothat no one point becomes overstockt, and is 
also never out of stock. The prices are governed by the 
quality of the fruit. 

That is what the bee-keepers want. Let ‘hem set the 
price on their goods, as any other producers do, giving each 
grade a fair, living profit. Until we have something of this 
sort the prices will be low, and lower still. We must get up 
and establish the price of honey, and not leave it to one 
man to say what the price of honey shall be. 

Come to the front, one and all, and see what can be 
done before it is too late. H. S. JONEs. 


There is no doubt about there being a good deal of 
truth in what Mr. Jones says, and it seems to us that the 
United States Bee-Keepers’ Association could organize a 
department to inaugurate a plan whereby at least the honey 
of its own members could be handled more satisfactorily to 
them than has been the rule heretofore. It would be neces- 
sary to have a manager, in some large city (perhaps Chi- 
cago), to whom would be shipt the honey, or at least some 
of it that might need grading and repacking. Doubtless 
much of it could be graded properly before shipping, and 
then have it go direct to other cities where needed. 

Surely, there are brains and business capacity enough in 
the present management of the Association to start a plan 
that would develop into what the honey-producers ought to 
have in order to dispose of their crops to the best advantage. 





Planting Basswood (Linden) for Honey.— Editor Hutch- 
inson grows poetic in an apostrophe to ‘‘ Lovely Linden,”’ 
and then takes the poetry all out of it by discouraging the 
idea of planting a linden orchard with a view to profit. He 
gives a report from A. I. Root, perhaps the only man who 
ever put as many as 4,000 lindens in one plantation. The 
trees were planted in the spring of 1873, one rod apart, and 
the ground cultivated for two years, and no other crops 
have occupied the ground since the trees were planted. The 
apiary among the lindens has given much more honey 
than the home-apiary two miles away, but only a small part 
of the trees has done much blooming. This is perhaps be- 
cause the land is low and wet, besides being poor. E. R. 
Root adds that one great fault was that sprouts were al- 
lowed to grow around the bottom of the tree. 

Mr. Hutchinson thinks the only feasible plan is to own 
the land upon which the lindens grow, otherwise the wood- 
man’s ax is pretty sure to ruin the bee-keeper’s pasturage. 





Uses for Beeswax.—In the Northwestern Agriculturist 
we find the following recipes which employ beeswax as an 
ingredient : 

GRAFTING-Wax.—To make grafting-wax, melt four 
pounds rosin, and when hot add one pound each of beeswax 
and beef tallow. When all is melted, pour into cold water 
and work the same as you would taffy. 

CoMMON SEALING-WAx.—Common sealing-w ax may be 
made by slowly melting four pounds of rosin with one 
pound each of best gum shellac and beeswax. Cool in thin 
sheets which can be easily broken. 

Drvuccist’s SEALING-WAx.—A good quality of drug- 
gist’s sealing-wax is made by melting one anda quarter 
pounds of rosin and adding one ounce each of beef tallow, 
lard and beeswax. When all is melted stir in one ounce of 
American vermilion. For use, melt a piece of,this wax and 
dip the corkt bottles into it. 
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Your Help Wanted to Increase 


The List of Subscribers to the Old American Bee Journal? 


We really believe that if ALL the pdecent rendath wnot the American Bee Journal were so inclined, they 
could help to double its regular list of subscribers before Sept. 1, 1899—or during the next 5 or 6 weeks. 
We do not find any fault with what our subscribers have done in the past toward increasing the list 
of Bee Journal readers—for they have done nobly—but why couldn’t the doubling of the list be accomplisht 
within the next month? We surely think it could be done, and in order that it may be easier for those who 
help in it, we will make a SPECIAL NEW SUBSCRIPTION OFFER, and also pay all who will aid in se- 
curing new subscribers. Here is the offer: 


Six Months for 40 Cents to a New Subscriber.... 


Yes, we will send the American Bee Journal EVERY WEEK from July 1, 1899, to Jan. 1, 1900—26 
numbers for only 40 cents, toa NEW subscriber. In addition to this we will send to the present regular 
subscribers, for the work of getting new 6-months’ readers, their choice of the premiums mentioned below, 
but no premium will also be ds seen to any new subscriber on these sdrensernine under any circumstance: 
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New 40-cent Subscriber wy New 40-cent Subscribers Re) 
For Your choice of one of the fol- ky For Your choice of one of the fol- Ag 
Sending lowing list: ° yy Sending lowing list: e¢)) 
Wood Binder for a year’s Bee Journals. My Bees and Honey (160 pages, cloth) by Newman. s 
Poultry for Market. Bee-Keeping for Beginners, by Dr. J. P. H. Brown. (}) 
Our Poultry Doctor. vi | Bienenzucht und Honiggewinnung (German) by y 
Capons and Caponizing. J. F. Eggers. 6) 
10 copies Y ork’ s Honey Almanac. w Advanced Bee-Culture, by W. Z. Hutchinson. ; 
——————_——— —— |W} 30 copies York’s Honey Almanac. (6) 
7 New 40-cent Subscribers kd —$—$—$—$—————=——— 1 faRQ 

or Y h - ‘ or 

Sending oe 5 glad ia . New 40-cent Subscribers s. 
; or , a a eps 
Dr. Howard on Foul Brood. ¥ “is di Doolittle s Scientific Queen- ‘S) 
SS . ending — ——— 

Monette Queen-Clipping Device. 
Bienen-Kultur (German) by T. G. Newman. ky nih sine man we sea ae eat SS ee 
Dr. Tinker’s Bee-Keeping for Profit. Ai ™ 
Pierce’s Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping. Ww For New 40-cent Subscribers , 
Bees and Honey (160 pages, paper) by Newman. W Sendi Prof. Cook’s Bee-Keeper’s 
20 copies York’s Honey Almanac. W ending —— Guide. (¢) 











NOW FOR A GRAND PUSH FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS! 


It seems to us that with the above low rate to new subscribers, and also the premiums offered, we 
should get such a landslide of new subscriptions as will make us sweat to care for them during the next 
few weeks without any help from the hot weather. WE are ready now to enter the new names and mail }/q 
the premiums. Are YOU ready to go out and get them, and then send them in ? é) 


GEORGE W. YORK & GO., 118 Michigan St., Ghicago, Ill. x 
CHES SIE SIE SIE SAE SAE SIE SE SIE TE SDE STE SIE SIE SIE SIE OIE SIE SIEGE GE GIEGI 316, 


Another Offer: 
Golden Italian Queen Free! 


For Sending 2 New Subscribers! 
se 


Any one sending us TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal for one year 


(with $2.00) will receive, as a premium, by mail promptly, a Warranted Golden Italian 
Queen-Bee, valued at 75 cents; or, send us ONE new subscriber for a year, and 30 cents 
more ($1.30 in all), and the queen will be mailed to you. 


Address, GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Roots Oolumn 


GLEANINGS 
AT REDUCED 
RATES... 














We do not need to tell you about our 
journal, for it will speak for itself; but 
as an extra inducement we make the 
following low offers: 


Offer No. A. ° 


For 25 cents we will send GLEANINGS 
IN BEE-CULTURE from the time your 
subscription is received until January, 
1900. If you send in your order promptly 
you will get 6 months for only 25 cents. 








Offer No. B. 


For $1.00 we will send an untested 
Italian Queen worth 75 cts. and GLEAN- 
INGS IN BEE-CULTURE one year. 


Offer No. C. 


For $1.00 we will send GLEANINGS IN 
BEE-CULTURE the rest of this year and 
all of next year, that is, from the time 
your subscription is received until Jan- 
uary, 1901. The sooner you take ad- 
vantage of this offer, the more numbers 
you will receive. 


Offer No. D. 


For 50 cents we will send GLEANINGS 
IN BEE-CULTURE 6 months beginning 
July 1. and Vol. I of Gleanings. This 
is for the year 1873. There are many 
interesting things. There are 12 arti- 
cles on ‘*Starting an Apiary,’’ and 
while some of these may not be practi- 
cal now, there is much valuable in- 
formation and it gives a good idea of 
bee-keeping at that time. Our supply 
is limited and of course we cannot con- 
tinue this offer long. 

Old as well as new subscribers may 
take advantage of these offers, but all 
arrearages on back subscriptions must 
first be paid at $1.00 per year. 





ADDRESS 


THE A,L ROOT CO, 


MEDINA, OHIO. 








In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.—Prov. 11-14. 
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Judging the Condition of a Colony by 
External Symptoms. 





Query 98.—Can you by external symptoms 
determine the condition of a colony without re- 
moving any of the combs ?—ILLINOIS. 


Dr. C. C. Miller—No. 

Mrs. L. Harrison—Yes. 

J. A. Green—Very often. 

J. M. Hambaugh—Not always. 

Rev. M. Mahin—Sometimes, yes. 

J. A. Stone—Yes, to a great extent. 
Chas. Dadant & Son—No, not always. 


G.M. Doolittle—Generally, yes. Minutely, 
no. 

C. Davenport—Sometimes to some ex- 
tent. 


O. O. Popplefon—Some of the conditions, 
but not all. 


E. Whitcomb—In many cases, yes; 
others, no. 

P. H. Elwood—No. Haven’t any X-ray 
apparatus. 


D. W. Heise—Some conditions I can, and 
some I can’t. 

Eugene Secor—Generally, for most prac- 
tical purposes. 

C. H. Dibbern—Yes, almost to a cer- 
tainty, every time. 


Dr. A. B. Mason—Can determine some 
conditions, but not all. 


A. F. Brown—Generally, yes, tho there 
are exceptions to all rules. 


R. C. Aikin—In a general way I can, but 
outside diagnosis doesn't answer all pur- 
poses. 

Dr. J. P. H. Brown—In a general way 
you can; but to get positive knowledge you 
must go inside of the hive. 


E. France—No. But can tell a weak col- 
ony from a strong one, and givea pretty 
good guess as to other conditions. 

Emerson T. Abbott—Experience will en- 
able one to form a pretty correct idea, but 
I cannot explain on paper how it is done. 


Prof. A. J. Cook—In some measure, but 
not accurately. You can measure its 
strength and give a good guess at the cause, 
if weak. 


W. G. Larrabee—I can almost always tell 
by looking at the top of the frames without 
removing any, but not by looking at the 
outside of the hive. 

J. E. Pond—I cannot, any more than I 
can tell what one had for dinner by count- 
ing his vest buttons. I can only determine 
conditions by examination. 


Mrs. A. J. Barber—Notinvariably. I can 
give a good guess; but sometimes there are 
conditions that one cannot determine ex- 
cept by a close examination. 


8. T. Pettit—If they are short of stores I 
can determine that by lifting the rear end 
of the hive. If they are weak or queenless 
I can give a pretty good guess by outside 
symptoms. 

G. W. Demaree—Well, I can tell almost 
at a glance if there are good reasons from 
external appeerances for practical investi- 
gation of the internal condition of the col- 
ony. Any time excepting in the swarming 
season I can tell from external appearances 
when a colony is queenless. 


E. 8S. Lovesy—Yes, in going around 
among the bee-keepers I can generally tell 
the condition of their bees before opening 
the hives, but there is not room in the 
‘*Question-Box’’ for explanations. But 





SWEET CLOVER 
And Several Other Clover Seeds. 
We have made arrangements so that we can 


furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 


the order: 

5% 10% 25% 50m 
Sweet Clever (melilot)..... 60c $1.00 $2.25 $4.00 
Alsike Clover. ........0s0+ 7c 1.25 3.00 5.75 
ED GIUEE. occcctceences 80c 140 3.00 5.00 
BEE CORTE cescvcsseces 6c 1.20 2.75 5.00 
Crimson Clover ........... 55c 0 2.00 3.50 


Prices subject to market changes. 
Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight. 
Your orders are solicited. 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Italian Queens 


Reared from the best 3-band honey-gatherers 
by Doolittle’s method. Prices—45 cents each; 
4 dozen, $2.50; one dozen, $4.50. SAFE AR- 


saaren, W, J. FOREHAND, 


28A6t FORT DEPOSIT, ALA. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








UNION COMBI- 


boring, edge 
moulding, 
beading, ete. 





POWER MaA- 


CHINERY. Send for Catalog A. 
Seneca Falls Mfg. Co., 46 Water 8t., Seneca Falls, N.Y. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Are not [taliaus; 

they areGOLDEN 

CARNIOLANS— 

. and practically a 
non-swarming, non-stinging strain of bees; 
great honey-gatherers and sure to winter. Tested 
ueens, each, $1.00; 6 Queens, $5.50; 12 Queens, 
00. Everything guaranteed. Book giving 37 


years’ experience in queen-rearing mailed free. 
HENRY ALLEY, 

24Atf WENHAM, Essex Co., Mass, 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


FROM BARRED PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS 
Thorobred — Fine Plumaged 
Fowls—Farm Raised—75 cents 


perdozen. MRS. LC. AXTELL, 
11Atf ROSEVILLE, ILL. 


ALBINO WEEN If you want the most 
prolific Queens—If you 

want the gentlest Bees—If{f you want the best 

honey-gatherers you ever saw—try my Albinos. 

Warranted Queens, $1.00; Untested, 75 cents. 

9A 26t J. D. GIVENS, Lisson, Tex. 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Comb Foundation 


Wholesale and Retail. 




















Working Mlax 


INTO FOUNDATION FOR CASH A SPECIALTY, 


DO NOT FAIL 


Before placing your order, to send me a list of 
what you need in 


Foundation, Sections, 


And other Supplies, and get my prices. You 
will get the best goods and save money. I1lus- 
trated Catalog Freee BEESWAX WANTED. 


GUS DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
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CHEAP jnps 


Located on the Illinois Central R. R. in 


wty wt SOUTHERN why xte 
EF ILLINOIS ** 


And also located on the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley R. R. in the famous 


YAZOO VALLEY 


of Mississippi—specially adapted to the 
raising of 


CORN AND HOGS, 


Oil Richest 7 World. 


Write for Pamphlets and Maps. 


E, P. SKENE, Land Commissioner, 
Ill. Cent. R. R. Co., Park Row, Room 413, 

20A16t CHICAGO, ILL. 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 














THE AMERICAN 


Institute of Phrenology, 


*res. MRS. CHARLOTTE Fow- 
ER WELLS, incorporated in 
366, opeus its next session on 
vept. 5, 1899. For prospectus 
send (free on application) to 
the Secretary, care of 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
. 27 East 2lst St., New YorK. 
27A%t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


300 Selected Golden Italian Queens 


large and yellow all over, warranted purely 
mated, reared by Doolittle’s method, Queens by 
return mail, safe delivery and satistaction guar- 
anteed; have 11 years’ experience. Price of 








Queens, 75 cents each; 6 for 34.00; or $7.00 per 
dozen. Order quick, as above queens are young 
and will soon be taken. Read testimonials: 
ROMEO, Mich., July 10, 1899. 
Mr. Qvurrin—Dear Sir:—The queens you sent 
me have turned out the yellowest bees in my 
apiary, are gentle to handle, are large and well 
markt. C. C. CHAMBERLAIN, 


BLocKLy, Iowa, July 5, 1899. 
Mr. Quirk1n—Dear Sir:—The queens I got of 
you last year are giving good satisfaction, bet- 
ter than some untested queens I paid $1 00 for, to 
breeders who sell for no less at any time of year. 
Yourstruly, Epwin BrEvInNs. 


Address all orders to 
H. G. QUIRIN, Parkertown, Erie Co., Ohio. 
30Atf Money Order Office, BELLEVUE. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has no Sag in Brood-Frames. 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has no Fishbone in the Surplus 
Honey. 
Being the cleanest is usually workt 
the quickest of any foundation made. 


j. A. VAN DEUSEN, 


Sole Manufacturer, 
Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co., N.Y. 


talian o-Danded Queens 


Untested, 50 cents each; Tested, $1.00 each. 
These Queens are reared in a yard that has no 
3-banded queens or drones in it. 








I have no more Nuclei to spare. Remit by 
Postal Money Order. 


Dan’! Wurth, Falmouth, Rush Go. Ind. 


30A2t Please mention the Bee Journal. 





I have a fully equipt 


APIARY FOR SALE 


Bees, Hives, and Apiarian Supplies, situated in 
Malden, Mass. Call, or address with stamp if 
you wantreply. S, A. FISHER, 

30A1t 82 Water Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





when you see a colony with a large amount 
of bees rushing in and out of the hive, car- 
rying in boney and pollen, as a rule there 
is nothing serious the matter with them. 


Mrs. J. M. Null—To a certain extent, but 
examinations are necessary to a thoro 
knowledge as to conditions, as stores, 
queenlessness, and preparation for swarm- 
ing. Where movable bottom-boards are 
used this can be done by raising the hive 
and looking from the bottom upward. 


Adrian Getaz—Yes, I can usually. That 
is, near enough to decide if there is some- 
thing wrong or not. and whatitis. But it 
takes close observation and daily visits, as 
the conclusion is reacht more by the change 
of the conditions from one day to another, 
than by the actual appearance of the colony 
at a given time. 


R. L. Taylor—Yes, to a large extent. 
Thusit is easy to tellin April when the 
bees are at work whether a colony is 
queenless. but I cannot tell when a young 
queen, in a colony from which a swarm has 
issued. begins tolay. In Apriland May I 
am certain of the condition of 95 percent of 
the colonies without opening a hive. 





—— 
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Bees Wintered Well. 

My queens of this season's rearing are in- 
ferior. Queens were extra good last season. 
I wintered in a dugout 51 colonies without 
loss—not enough bees on the cellar floor to 
botber about sweeping up. All queens were 
alive and healthy in the spring. Mice made 
nests in the empty supers filled with planer 
chips. but did not dare entera hive. Bees 
were like crickets all winter. 

I have taken off some boney from: rasp- 
berry bloom. White clover is not yielding 
yet. JOHN ARMSTRONG. 
Chippewa Co., Wis., July 5. 
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Fall Honey Prospects Poor. 


The winter of 1898 I lost 50 percent of my 
bees in the cold spell of February, the bal- 
ance coming out weak in the spring. April 
and May were good for the bees to build up 
in stores; June and July were too dry. The 
bees have not made a living. The prospect 
for a fall flow is poor. as we had a freeze 
June 30. that froze corn and potatoes, and 
did lots of damage. White clover is scarce, 
and linden only lasted three days on ac- 
count of dry weather. I used Mr. Ray- 
mond's plan for increase, to perfection. 

Success to the American Bee Journal. 

Hardin Co., O.. July 15 F. McBripe. 





Moving Bees a Short Distance. 


My bees are doing very well The alfalfa 
is coming into bloom the second time. and 
I am in the middle of a 3.000-acre field of it, 
und the prospect is flattering for a good 
flow of boney. 

I moved my bees this spring about 100 
yards, to set them under young cherry 
trees, and for the benefit of those who may 
want to do the same. [ will tell here how I 
did it. 1 just took them up and carried 
them to their new stands. and the next day 
they .went back in considerable numbers; 
1 let them alone till the afternoon, and 
then I set three or four hives full of combs 
on the old stands that 1 moved from. and 
the bees gathered on them abundantly. 
when I carried them and put them into the 
weakest colonies I bad. In that way I made 
the colonies nearly equal, end instead of 
moving doing the bees any damage I am 
certain it was a benefit. 

On the second day after moving I let 
them alone in the forenoon, and after din- 
ner I took two hives full of frames of combs 
with some honey in them and let all the 
bees there were hovering around their old 








Mr. Kipling Cured 


By the inhalation of Oxygen, the 
specific cure for all lung troubles. 

or special information regard- 
ing THE OXYGEN TREATMENT, 


Address, DR. PEIRO, 
Central Music Hall, Chicago. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Van Deusen Thin Foundation. 


We have several 25-pound boxes of VanDeusen 
Thin Flat-Bottom Comb Foundation for sale at 
$12.50 per box. This Foundation is preferred by 
many. We have only a few boxes of it at our 
Chicago Branch, so an order for same should be 
sent promptly. Address, ' 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., 


118 Michigan Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


B GOLDEN BEAUTY 

ITALIAN QUEENS 
—reared from IMPORTED MOTHERS. Untested, 
50 cents; Tested, $1.00. 


TERRAL BROS. Lampasas, Lamp. Go. Tex 


18Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


az iF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other publisht, send $1.25 
to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., for his 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide. 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


If you are interested in Sheep in any way 

you cannot afford to be without the best 

Sheep Paper publisht in the United States. 
Wool Markets and Sheep 


has a hobby which is the sheep-breeder and 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time. 
Are you interested? Write to-day. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Either 5-banded, Golden or 
from IMPORTED Italian 
mothers, 60c each; or 6 for 


$3.00. A few fine breeders at $1.50 each. Give me 
a trial and let me surprise you. Satisfaction or 
no pay. CH. H. THIES, Steeleville, Ill. 

26Atf Please mention the American Bee Journal. 
































eTHIS@ 


Wood Binder 


will hold one year’s numbers 
of the AMERICAN Beg JOURNAL 
and will be sent by mail for 
20 ceats. Full directions 
accompany each Binder. The 
issues of the JOURNAL can be 
inserted as soon as they are 
read, and preserved for refer- 
ence in book form. 

By paying for a year's sub- 
scription STRICTLY IN ADVANCE 
this Binder will be sent, post- 
paid, for 10 cents extra. 


00D BINDES. 


LO SLPT. 2¢ 7/7, 


Wi 
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TITLE. 


ADDRESS, 
GEO. W. YORK & CO. 
118 Mich. St., Chicago, Ill. 























Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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THE G. B. LEWIS COS 














Are Models of Perfection. 


TRIE 


This is the Verdict of Thousands of Customers and the Acknowledgment of Competitors. 


Our unrivaled facilities, coupled with twenty-five years of manufacturing experience, enable us to anticipate and 
supply every want and need of the bee-keeper, promptly and accurately. 


YOU WANT THE BEST—They Cost No More. 
A copy of our Catalog and Price List mailed free upon application. 


Factories and Main Office: Watertown, Wisconsin. 





Branch Offices and Warerooms: 


G. B. LEWIS Co., 


515 First Ave., N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


G. B. LEWIS CoO., 


19 South Alabama Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


AGENCIES: 


E. T. ABBOTT, St. Joseph, Mo. 
L. C. WOODMAN, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


FRED FOULGER & SONS, Ogden, Utah. 
SMIT®’S CASH STORE, San Francisco, Cal. 








Better than Ever 


Am I prepared to furnish everything needed by 
the up-to-date bee-keeper, all goods manufac- 
tured by Tue A.I. Root Co., shipt to me in car 
lots, and sold at their prices. nd for illus- 
trated, 36-page Catalog FREE. 


Address, GEO. E. HILTON, 
17AN7t FREMONT, Newaygo Co., MICH. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





A 





WE.DON’T KNOW 


how long FP. Fence will last. J. W. Dewey, 
ambridge, Mich., has some 13 years old. Says he 
links it good for 50 years more. 


“AGE WOVEN WIRE FENCECO., ADRIAN, MICH. 
Please mention Bee vournal when writing, 


BEE-KEEPERS | fare"Eataros tor 1999. 
J. M, Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Bees by the Pound 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY! 


_We have arranged with a large bee-keeper in 
Cedar County, Iowa, to furnish ONE-FRAME 
NUCLEUS OF BEES WITH WARRANTED 
PURE ITALIAN QUEEN and ONE POUND 
OF PURE ITALIAN BEES—all for only $2.00; 
or in lots of five at $1.80each. There are only 
‘S forsale. Better order quick if you want any. 
f more of the queens are wanted, these can be 
had at 75 cents. All queens reared by the Doo- 
little process. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


118 Michigan Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 











camp-ground go into the two hives, and 
there were enovgh to make two good colo- 
nies. I just left them in the bives, and at 
dark l carried them over and let them re- 
main in the hive, and in two or three days 
I gave them queens; now they are filling 
their supers with honey, and are as good 
colonies as I have. So, you see, one can 
move bees and not lose any, but improve 
them instead. 

The bees didn’t go back to amount to any 
thing on the third day, and I had no more 
trouble with them, but all boxes and pieces 
of boards, in fact everything, must be 
cleaned off the old yard, so they will have 
nothing to cluster on. I moved 37 colonies. 

A. J. SNOWDEN. 

Buffalo Co., Nebr., July 16. 





Honey Crop Light. 


The honey crop here is light. When the 
clover was on it was toocold; and when 
the linden came it was too late. Thistle so 
far is yielding but little. 8. T. Perri. 

Ontario, Canada, July 18. 





But Little Swarming and Honey. 


Bees are working pretty well now. There 

bas been scarcely any swarming in this 

rt of the country this year, and but a 

ight honey-flow the forepart of the season. 
ill Co., Ill.,July19. A.B. Merrier. 





Double-Wall Hives. 


I notice Cogitator says, on e 421, that 
my double-wall hives are like fencing a 
pasture with no pasture between. I have 
tried the other double-wall hives and given 
them up years ago, for reasons best known 
to aayeull. I would not say anything about 
other people's way of doing things. Then, 
on the other hand, I do not want other peo- 
ple to do my way. A colony of bees that 
would not winter thru our winters in my 





Queen-Clipping 
Device Free.... 


The MoneTTE Queen-Clipping 
Device is a fine thing for use in 
catching and clipping Bm nwe 
wings. We mail it for 25 cents; 
or willsend it FREE as a pre- 
mium for sending us ONE NEW 
subscriber to the Bee Journal for 
a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we will 
mail the Bee Journal one year 
and the Clipping Device. Address, 

GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY, 
118 Michigan St., Chicago, [iL 








California ! If you care to know of its 


Fruits, Flowers, Climate 
or Resources, send fora sample copy of Cali- 
fornia’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press, 
The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
ed of the Pacific Coast. Publisht weekly, 


andsomely illustrated, $2.00 per annum.( Sam- 
ple copy free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 


330 Market Street, - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 








Don’t Rent 


ESTABLISH A 
HOME OF 
YOUR OWN 


Read ‘'The Corn Belt," a handsome 
monthly paper, beautifully illustrated, 
containing exact and truthful informa- 
tion about farm lands in the West. 
Send 25 cents in postage stamps for a 
year's subscription to Taz Corn Be rt, 
209 Adams St., Chicago. 











Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Page & Lyon Mig. Co. 


NEW LONDON, WIS., 
Operates two Sawmills that cut, annually, eight million feet of lumber, thus se- 


curing the best lumber at the lowest 


price for the manufacture of ...... .. Bee-Keepers’ Supplies,.., 


They have also one of the LARGEST FACTORIES and the latest and most 
improved machinery for the manufacture of Bee-Hives, Sections, &c., that there 
is in the State. The material is cut from patterns, by machinery, and is abso- 
lutely accurate. For Sections, the clearest and whitest Basswood is used, and 
they are polisht on both sides. Nearness to Pine and Basswood forests, and pos- 
session of mills and factory equipt with best machinery, all combine to enable 


this firm to furnish the BEST GOODS AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 
Send for Circular and see the prices on a full line of Supplies. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Sbs6s6e62696 


Direct Dra Partha 
BINGHAM 





PRIONS OF —"— 


Bingham Perfect Bee-Smokers 


AND HONEZEY-KNIVSESS. 






Smoke Engine (largest smoker made) 4-in. stoye. Doz. $13.00; each, by mail, $1.50 
DO inccscccccccccccsdcevess sebeccnswa 344 in. stove. Doz. 9.00; = 1.10 
ee rr 3-in. stove. Doz. 6.50; " 1.00 
BMD 6 ncccoccocceocesessereneteoossecgs 24¢-in. stove. Doz. 5.00; «+ = -90 
UE tr dncanecncdagensebrennescesoeess 2-in. stove. Doz. 4.75; = -70 
Little Wonder (weight 10 ounces)... 2-in. stove. Doz. 4.50; = 60 
Honey-Knife e ° ° ° ‘ ° ° . Doz. 6.00; ad .80 
‘= Bingham Smokers have all the new improvements. Before buying a Smoker 


or Knife, look up its record and pedigree. 
FIFTEEN YEARS FOR A DOLLAR; ONE-HALF CENT FOR A MONTH. 


Bingham & Hethering- Dear Sir:—Have used the Conqueror 15 years. I was aware pleased with its 
ton Uncapping- workings, but thinking | would need a new one this summer, | write for a circu- 
Knife. lar. Ido not think the 4-inch Smoke Engine too large. 


9595 9s96 January 27, 1897. Truly, W. H. EAGERTY, Cuba, Kansas, 


Carloads 
of Bee- 
Hlives..... 


Sections, 
Shipping-Cases, 
‘Comb Foundation 


Pat 1879. 
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and EVERYTHING used in the bee-industry. We wantthe nameand address of every bee-keeper 

in America. We supply dealers as well as consumers. We have Dry Kiln, Improved Machin- 

ery,40,000 feet of floor space, and all modern appliances. We qi - shipment. Write 
son, 


for Catalogs, Quotations, etc. INTER-STATE MFG. CO., Hu 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


OUR MOTTO: WELL MANUFACTURED STOCK—QUICK SHIPMENTS, 


SbOtONS, SHIpPPINd-Gasés and 
Beb-Keepers Suppllés 


We make a specialty of making the very best Sections on the market. 

The BASSWOOD in this part of Wisconsin is acknowledged by all to be 
the best for making the ONE-PIECE HONEY-SECTIONS—selected, young and 
thrifty timber is used. 

Write for Illustrated Catalog and Price-List FREE. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company, 
MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN. 


BEE-SUPPLIES! 


We have the best equipt factory inthe West. Capacity, 

one carload a day; and carry the largest stock and great- 

est variety of everything needed in the apiary, assuring 

BEST goods at the LOWEST prices, and prompt shipment. 
Illustrated Catalog, 72 pages, Free. 

We also manufacture Tanks of either wood or galvanized 

steel, all sizes, any form, for all purposes. Price list free. 


ssacessE, KRETCHMER, RED OAK, IOWA. 


20A 13t Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Please Mention the Bee Journal Y2e2.7zitize 


it. Croix Co., Wis. 














Please mention the Bee Journal when writing. 


























hives would not be worth wintering. At 

this date, here in Cook County, I have 

taken off two full supers of fine comb honey 

from each of several colonies. Who can 

beat that ? H. 8. Jonzs. 
Cook Co., Ill., July 19. 


An Old Acquaintance. 


Bees wintered well here last winter. [ 
lost none from 40 colonies. Our main honey 
plant is alfalfa, which we have in abun- 
dance. The honey-flow is light now, but 
the outlook is go The second crop of al- 
falfa is just beginning to bloom. 

have a long acquaintance with the 
American Bee Journal, my father, Dr. N. 
P. Allen. of Kentucky, having taken it for 
about 30 years. He was at one time Presi- 
dent of the North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, while Thomas G. Newman was 
editor of the Bee Journal. Success to you, 
Friend York. J.C. ALLEN. 

Finney Co., Kan., July 13. 


Too Much Rain. 


I haven’t taken a pound of boney yet this 
year, and prospects for a fall crop are very 
poor. It rains so much there doesn’t seem 
to be any boney in the flowers. 

Sauk Co., Wis., July 19. H.H. Porter. 


Storing No Honey. 


Bees in this vicinity are storing no honey 
atall. Webada good flow of boney-dew 
in May, and lots of swarms, but it rained 
nearly every day during the basswood sea- 
son, and after that the nectar seemed to 
dry up entirely. The vast areas of black 
sumac here is not worth a cent. It may be 
that cotton will help us out. Lex Lone. 

Choctaw Nation, Ind. Ter. 


Very Light-Colored Bees. 


I have just been watching a colony of 
bees, and saw a large number going out, 
and of the lightest-colored bees | ever saw. 
They are many shades whiter than any 
albinos leversaw. Just look at them thru 
a magnifying glass. HENRY ALLEY. 

Essex Co., Mass., July 16. 


[We received the sample of bees, and 
they are indeed the lightest colored bees we 
ever saw. Personally, we prefer the yel- 
low bees for looks.—EDIToR. } 





Did Well at Swarming. 


My bees have done well at swarming. | 
had 13 colonies in the spring, Jost none in 
the winter, and now I have 45. Seven were 
doubled up, and 5 left forthe West. There 
is not much honey. Ido not know bow to 
work bees very well, as Iam young at bee- 
keeping tho old in years. 

Mrs. Peter R. DICKSON. 

Winona Co., Minn., July 14. 





**Hand-Shaking Contagion.”’ 


No, Mr. Cogitator, I shall not attempt to 
inflict statistics regarding promiscuous 
hand-shaking, as per your suggestion on 

age 421. A reasonable amount of it could 
be easily given, however, but a little re- 
flection as to possibilities will prove suffli- 
cient to clinch the note of warning to 
which you very good-naturedly refer. 

It need only be considered how minute 
a quantity of virus is necessary to inoculate 
the human system, to find the key for many 
infections. We may breathe in an infini- 
tesimal amount with the air we inhale, to 
prove sufficient for the production of most 
dire diseases. So, a very little exudation 
from an infected hand coming in contact 
with some abrasion on a neighbor's fingers 
is quite sufficient to impart some of the dis- 
eases to which the buman skin is liable, 
especially those having affinity for the 
hands. 

Cogitator need not be reminded tha 
eruptions on the skin are simply manifes 
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tations of a more or less seriously contami- 
nated blood, making effort to eliminate its 
impurities upon the surface. This is Na- 
ture’s attempt at freeing the system of un- 
welcome substances, whetber inherited or 
acquired. Now, there is no difference how 
the trouble occurs, whether the poison is 
attacht to a door-panel or a big brass knob, 
if it comes in contact with an abraded por- 
tion of the body, so that it may be absorbed, 
contagion is all too likely, but. of course, 
not so probable as direct contact with the 
warm, moist, and active skin of the hand. 

So clearly is the danger appreciated that 
pow public functionaries, when compelled 
to recognize the multitudes, sensibly wear 
a light pair of disinfected gloves during the 
general hand-shaking performance. The 
custom especially prevails in European 
court introductions, and other formal oc- 
casions. 

As more thoughtful attention is given 
this subject, our democratic officials will 
learn to recognize its importance, and 
gladly imitate its more sensibly aristocratic 
brethren ** over the drink.”’ 

There, dear Cogitator, you have impelled 
me to write nearly a small book in refuta- 
tion of your doubts, and that, too, of all 
other questionable mediums for the pur- 
pose, in a bee-paper. Now be good. 

Dr. PEIRoO. 


Flowers Searcely Visited by Bees. 


I had the first swarm of the season July 
11, and took a heap of comfort hiving them, 
as they clustered low on a grapevine. My 
joy was of short duration, for they were 
no sooner in the hive than out they came 
pellmell, and returned to their old bive. 

Our colonies have made a living, and 
reared large families. and yet spend the 
larger part of each day clustered in their 
porticoes. The bloom of white and sweet 
clover is quite plentiful. and yet abee is 
seldom seen visiting them. Did last win- 
ter’s freezing destroy the sweetness ? There 
was a flow of honey for a day or two, dur- 
ing basswood bloom. tho a portion of it 
may have been from the buckbush. 

Bees have not carried water for a fort- 
night; during the forepart of the season 
they could be seen at almost all hours of 
the day around the bydrant, but not a sin- 
gle bee is to be seen there now. 

Vegetation is very rank from frequent 
showers, and there may yet bea fall flow 
of nectar. Bee-pasturage yearly grows less, 
by the drainage of wet lands, and the bees’ 
only resource is the roads and hedges. 
‘What will the harvest be’’? will soon be 
answered. Mrs. L. HaRRIson. 

Peoria, Co., Ill., July 15. 








No Ne” Ne” Ne Nat Yet Sat Wet ee SS Be Re Se Se” Se Net tet fet Tee 


Untested Italian, 50c each; 
Tested, $1.00 each. Queens 
large, yellow, and prolific. 
Address, 

. W. HA 

( 


AG, Canton, Ohio, 


SAtf Successor to’ THEODORE BENDER. 





Bee-Hrves, SECTIONS, SHIPPING- 
emg ything used by bee- 
keepers. rders filled promptly. 
Send for Catalog. Minnesota Bes 
Keepers’ Supply Mfg. Co., Nicollet 
Island, Minneapolis, Minn. 18Atf 


QUEENS! QUEENS! QUEENS! 


Untested Italian, 60 cts. each; % dozen, $3.00. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


‘ LEININGER BROS. 
Ett Ft. Jennings, Ohio. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 

















The Beb- Keeper's 
=GUld6€ 


Or, Manual of the Apiary, 


Se oe 


PROF, A. J. COOK. 


460 Pages—16th (1899) Edition—18th Thou- 
sand—$1.25 postpaid. 


A description of the book here is quite unnec- 
essary—it is simply the most complete scientific 
and practical bee-book publisht to-day. Fully 
illustrated, and all written in the most fascinat- 
ing style. The author is also too well-known to 
the whole bee-world to require any introduction. 
No bee-keeper is fully equipt, or his library 
complete, without THE Bee-KEEPERS’ GUIDE. 


This 16th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages, in neat and sub- 
stantial cloth binding, we propose to GIVE AWAY 
to our present subscribers, for the work of get- 
ting NEW subscribers for the American Bee 
Journal. 


Given for TWO New Subscribers. 


The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
scribers only, and no premium is also given to 
the two NEW subscribers—simply the Bee Jour- 
nal for one year: 


Send us TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee 
Journal (with $2.00),and we will mail you a copy 
of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premium. 
Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, or we club 
it with the Bee Journal for a year—both for only 
$1.75. But surely anybody can get only TWO 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal for a year, 
and thus get the book asa premium. Let every 
body try for it. Will YOU have one? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BEE-SUPPLIES, 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 


Langstroth Hivesand everything 
pertaining to same. 

Muth Jars,Muth Honey Extractor 

—in fact everything used by bee- 

keepers. Send for our Catalog. 


c.H. W. WEBER, 


2146 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
Successor to 
Cuas F. Muts & Son and A. Mutua. 


WANTED! 
EXTRACTED HONEY 


We are now in shape to buy Extracted 
Honey, either in large or small lots. 
Parties having any to offer will do well 
to sell to us, as Cincinnati is a great 
market for Extracted Honey. Submit a 
small sample, stating quantity, style of 
package, and price expected. Prompt 
remittances. References: 

Western German Bank —: The Brighton 
German Bank Co. (both ofjCincinnati, O.) 
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27Atf Please meution the Bee Journal. 
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Basswood Extracted Honey For Sale! 


IN 60-POUND CANS. 


We are prepared to furnish the best new Basswood Ex- 
tracted Honey, in 60-pound tin cans, at these prices : 
ple for 8 cents, to cover package and postage; one 60-pound 
can, at 8 cents a pound; two cans or more,7% cents a 
pound—cCASH WITH ORDER. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Sam- 


Address, 
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MARKET QUOTATIONS. 





CuicaGco, July 19.—A little comb honey is 
coming and the best white in pound sections 
brings 13 cents; some of it is not properly sealed 
and leaks from those few uncapt cells suffi- 
ciently to stain the cases and thus detract from 
its value. Amber grades, 10@11 cents, and dark, 
7@8 cents. Extracted, white, 7@7% cents. Am- 
ber, 6@7 cents. Beeswax, 26@27 cents, and sells 
on arrival. R. A. Burnett & Co. 


Kansas City, July 7.—A small shipment of 
new comb honey onthe market is selling at 
14@15c. Good demand. C. CC. CLemMons & Co, 


New Yor«, June 9.—Demand good for ex- 
tracted honey, all kinds, and same finds ready 
sale at the following prices; Fancy, 7@7%c; 
choice, 6@6%c; fair, Stidnee: common, 57@60c per 
gallon. Some demand for comb honey at from 
11@12c for white, and 9@10c for amber. No more 
demand for dark. Beeswax dull at from 25@2ic 
per pound, a quality. 

ILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 

San Francisco, July 12.—White comb, 10@ 
10%c; amber, 74@%. Extracted, white, 7{@ 
7¥%c; light amber,6%@i7c. Beeswax, 264%@2ic. 

Only moderate quantities are arriving of 
either comb or extracted, with no prospect of 
the market being heavily burdened with offer- 
ings any time this season. Business is mostly 
of a jobbing character, and for such transac- 
tions the market is firm at the quotations. 
Some extracted of superior quality is arriving 
from Monterey County. 


CLEVELAND, July 22.—Fancy white, 13@14c; 
No. 1 white, 12@13c; A No. 1 amber, 10@11c; No. 
2 amber, 9@10c; buckwheat, 8c. Extracted, 
white, 7c; amber, 6c; buckwheat, 5c. 

A. B. WituiaMs & Co, 

Boston, May 17.—Fancy white, 12%@l3c; A 
No. 1, 11@12c; No. 1, 10c; light amber, 9c; buck- 
wheat, 8c. Extracted Florida, white, 74@8c; 
light amber,6%@7c. Beeswax, 27@28c. 

he demand for both comb and extracted 
honey has settled down to the usual small pro- 
portions of summer, and prices quoted would be 
shaded some, too, as stocks are a little heavier 
than is liked at this season of the year. 
BLAKE, Scott & Leg. 


BuFrFra.o, May 5.—The season for honey is 
about closed, Some extra fancy white would 
sell at 11@12c; some very poor selling at 6@7c, 
and dull. No more business in honey before the 
opening of the ensuing season. 

Batterson & Co, 

OmaAHA, July 18.—Altho first receipts of new 
crop Southern honey were recotded early in 
June,there has not been any regularity about 
them since. A straggling lot of comb turns up 
now and then, and, when quality is choice to 
fancy, is eagerly picktup at 14@15c. A little 
lot of 1898 crop was received a few days ago and 
went at 13 cents, quality not above choice. For 
extracted there is not such an urgent demand, 
still, 74@8c would be obtainable in a small way. 
The heavy buyers will hold back until later in 
the season, expecting to purchase on about the 
same basis of values as last year. Early ship- 
ments of all the comb that can be gotten out is 
certainly advisable; there will not be any chance 
of holding out with present quotations after the 
first demand is satisfied. PEYCKE Bros. 


DertRoI!t, July 15.—No old honey to quote, and 
no new offered. Prices are liable to rule higher 
as cropis short. The abundance of rain will 
no doubt help the crop of fall honey. Beeswax 
in good supply at 23@24c. M.H. Hunt & Son. 
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Bee - Supplies. 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 
PoupeER’s Honey-Jars and every- 
thing used by bee-keepers. Prompt 


Service—low freight rate. Catalog 
free. 


Italian Queens. 


4 and 5 banded, not a hybrid in the 
yard. Untested, 75c; Tested, $1.00. 


WALTER S. POUDER, 


512 Mass. Ave., 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 
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Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Order Early 


There are indications that the demand for 
SUPPLIES will be very large this season, and 
everyone should order as early as possible. We 
have large facilities for manufacturing all 
kinds of 


Beé-Keepers’ Supplies, 


And will serve our customers as quickly 
as possible. 


Falcon Sections are the Finest Made. 


1899 Catalog ready Feb. 1. Copy of the AMERI- 
CAN BEE-KEEPER (20 pages) free. Address 


The W. T. Falconer Mig. 60. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





We make the New 


(yrampion Ghaft-Hive 


with fence and plain sections, and a 
full line of other 


SUPPLIES. 


‘ stal sent us with your name for 
atalog will meet with the grantent 
eurpriee. R. H, SCHMIDT & CO., 
SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


3! Sections, 

Comb Foundation 
And all ——— Supplies 
cheap. Send 


FREE Catalogue. EK. T, FLANAGAN, Belleville, UL 
14Aly Please mention the Bee Journal. 


M. H. HUNT & SON, 


SELL ROOT’S GOODS at ROOT’S PRICES. 
Shipping-Cases and Danz. Cartons are what 
you need to display and ship your honey in. 
Send for Catalog. BELL BRANCH, MICH. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Special Summer School 
of Shorthand 


For the benefit of Teachers, Students, 
and others. 


Six Weeks’ Course for only $15.00. 
Send for Catalog. 


Eclectic Shorthand College, 


Headquarters of the Cross Eclectic System, 


5518 Ashland Block, CHICAGO. 
39Aly Please mention the Bee Journal. 


LARISE 


To say to the readers of 
the BEE JOURNAL that 


NOOLITTLE... 


has concluded to sell 
QUEENS in their season 
during 1899, at the fol- 
lowing prices; 
1 Untested Queen . .$1.00 
6 Untested Queens.. 4.50 
12 Untested Queens 8.00 
1 Tested Queen .... 1.50 
3 Tested Queens.... 3.50 
1 select tested queen 2.00. 
** Queens 4.00 

Select Tested Queen, 

revious season’s rear- 
ing, $3; Extra Selected, 
for breeding, the very 
best, $5.00. About a pound of Bees in a 2-frame 
Nucleus, with any Queen, $2.00 extra. 

Circular free, giving full particulars regard- 
ing each class of Queens. Address, 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 
11A26t Borodino, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 




















Foundation. 2" 


2nd 
Year 

We guarantee 

satisfaction. 


What more can anybody do? BEAUTY 
PURITY, FIRMNESS, No SAGGING, Ne 


LO 
PATENT WEED PROCESS SHEETING. 


jar Dadant's 


Year 
Why does it sell 
so well? 


Because it has always given better satis- 
faction than any other. 

3ecause in 22 years there have not been any 
complaints, but thousands of compli- 
ments. 

















Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. We sel] 
the best Veils, cotton or silk. 
The following dealers handle our Foundation : 

G. TR. Rete Oe oc cee ccagnssesas Watertown, Wis. | J. Nebel & Son ............see00es High Hill, Mo, 
i. SI. . cow ccna ansaaens Red Oak, Iowa. SS fe = yee Middlebury, Vt. 

J. WE, FORMERS ooo 000 cocci ucesess Wetumpka, Ala. J. W. Bittenbender............. Knoxville, Iowa. 
Portland Seed Co............. Portland, Oregon. ib Ute WE hiewincs 6h0ced genes ocosee St. Cloud, Minn, 
| ee eae St. Joseph, Mo. Pierce Seed and Produce Co....... Pueblo, Colo, 
Tue C. WERERROM co 6000 ccdens Grand Ra ids, Mich. ee Ogden, Utah. 
J. Nysewander...... sce. sees Des Moines Iowa R. H. Schmidt & Co. .......... Sheboygan, Wis, 
Inter-State Mfg. Co.........+.+0++- Hudson, Wis. I I 8 becceeenensiin Evansville, Ind. 
Reynolds Elevator Co..... Poughkeepsie, N. Y. ey BR | Ree Cincinnati, Ohio, 


The L. A. Watkins Merchandise Co., Denver, Colo. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, Revised. The Classic in Bee-Culture— 
‘Price, $1.25, by mail. 


Beeswax Wanted 
at all times. CHAS. DADANTro& SON, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 


























Higginsville, Mo. 


ree aye addres LEAHY MFG, CO,, 404 Broadway, E. St. Louis, lll. 


1730 S. 13th St., Omaha, Neb. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Shipping=Cases. 


Do you want nice white Shipping-Cases, smooth and accurately made? We 
have these, made of basswcod, and they cost no more than some factories charge 
for rough cases. 12 and 24 sections, with 2 or 3 inch glass, are the regular sizes. 
Paper furnisht with all cases. 


CARTONS 


We make a superior grade of these, altho the price is no higher than others sell for. 


ITALIAN QUEENS. Tested, 90 cents each. 


Catalog of Apiarian Supplies. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place, New York, N.Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


24 cents Cash 
paid for Beeswax. 32°37". 


ceipt. Now, if you want the money PROMPTLY, send us your Beeswax. Impure 
wax not taken at any price. Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CoO., 


118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 























This is a good time 
to send in your Bees- 
wax. Weare paying 
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